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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CONGRESS. 


i bapemone has not yet been time fully to understand the 
causes, or to appreciate the probable consequences, of 
Lord Dersy’s resignation; but the explanation given by 
Lord BEaconsFIELD cannot but cause grave alarm, and 
Lord Dersy’s declaration that war is not the necessary or 
inevitable result of the course contemplated by the Ministry 
is not reassuring. It had already been known that the 
Congress would not meet ; and Lord Dersy shares the re- 
sponsibility of the decision formed by the English Govern- 
ment. The proposal that there should be a Congress 
excluding England was not likely to meet with ac- 
ceptance. The French Government has never been 
auxious to take part in the discussion ; and, as far as its 
policy coincides with that of England, it would find itself 
more or less isolated in an assemblage: of Continental pleni- 
potentiaries. A meeting of the three Emperors or their 
representatives might perhaps revive the alliance which 
has caused so much evil to Europe; but it would not be a 
Congress ; or, rather, its decisions would have no European 
sanction. It is also doubtful whether Austria would be 
inclined to facilitate the acceptance by other Powers of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The purpose of the Government 
varies from day to day as the influence of the Hungarians 
.or of the Court alternately prevails. Only a few days ago 
Count ANDRASssY-was reported to have announced that in 
a conflict with Russia England would be left alone. 
It was also said that assurances had been given 
which satisfied Austrian susceptibilities; yet the mis- 
sion of General Icnatierr to Vienna suggests the suspicion 
that additional efforts are needed to secure the neutrality 
or acquiescence of Austria. The strongest reason for 
attributing to Count Anprassy a disposition to accept the 
treaty is that he has never yet acted against the wish and 
opinion of Prince Bismarck. The official statement that 
German interests are not affected. by the Preliminary Treaty 
may possibly, in defiance of facts and of national jealousies, 
be repeated at Vienna. A Congress or Conference of the 
three Imperial Governments would be on one side an un- 
necessary form, and in another point of view it would be 
alarming to other Governments. It is intelligible as well 
as probable that Austria may think resistance more dan- 
gerous than the treaty jtself; but no Austrian states- 
man can regard with satisfaction the establishment 
in Bulgaria of a Russian principality already attaining 
the dimensions of a kingdom. One advantage which 
might result from a Congress would be an altera- 
tion of the frontiers of the new Russian dependency. It 
appears that, although the constitution of the State was 
ostensibly undertaken for the purpose of securing national 
and religious rights, General IcnatiErF has in every in- 
stance followed geographical boundaries where they ex- 
tended beyond the districts inhabited by Bulgarians. The 
large Mahometan population must submit to alien 
dominion or to exile ; but Greeks and Christian Albanians 
may perhaps lay some claim to the sympathy of Europe. 
Austrian politicians are seldom guided by sentiment; but 
they will prefer neighbours who may probably be jealous 
of Russian influence to emancipated Bulgarians. 

It is too late to inquire into the merits of the recent 
controversy between the English and Russian Governments. 
The real issue must have been extraordinarily narrow, if 
it is true that Russia gave assurances at Vienna which 
were deliberately withheld from the English Government. 
Some of the reasons which have been given for withholding 


any concession are whimsically trifling. Official jour- 
nals have raised an objection to the phrase of submitti 
the treaty to a Congress. To submit, it is prreoe-s | 
implies submission; and a great and victorious Power 
cannot consent to occupy a subordinate position. Whether 
or not the French word which may have been used corre- 
sponds exactly to the English version is only a subject of 
conjecture ; but there could be no reason for insisting on 
the use of any particular verb, if the Congress were enabled 
to see and examine all the provisions of the treaty. The 
real impediment to a friendly understanding must be of a 
more serious character than appears on the face of the 
correspondence which is now closed. The extreme irrita- 
tion which is expressed in the Russian papers and through 
the benevolent agency of English Correspondents seems to 
imply that Russia has attached great importance to the 
meeting of a Congress. It is not a little surprising that the 
Powers should be asked to form a coalition against England 
as the only disturber of the peace of Europe. It might 
have been supposed that participation in a Congress was 
a voluntary act, and that abstention was not in itself a 
sufficient cause of war. If the torrent of invective con- 
tinues to flow, there is little doubt that the name of the 
Emperor will be introduced into the controversy. The 
latest instance of an habitual method used by Russian diplo- 
matists is the statement that the Emprrror is compelled by 
filial feeling to insist on depriving Roumania of the disputed 
slip of Bessarabian territory. The Emperor Nicwotas cannot 
be expected to rest in his grave unless the losses which 
were incurred after his death are fully repaired. It is true 
that his successor concluded the Treaty of Paris, and 
renewed its surviving provisions in 1871; but it now 
becomes indispensable to his honour and his feelings to 
abolish the last remnant of the treaty, even though the 
process involves the spoliation of a meritorious and un- 
offending ally. 

The refasal of England to attend the Congress may 
possibly involve more or less remote danger; but, in default 
of some hostile step on the part of Russia, there seemed, 
down to the resignation of Lord Derny, no reason why 
it should lead to war. The terms of the Preliminary 
Treaty are in the highest degree objectionable, amongst 
other reasons because they finally render impossible the con- 
tinuance of the policy which had for many years been followed 
by successive English Governments; but the provocation 
has not been answered by a declaration of war. The non- 
assembling of the Congress will leave all parties in their 
present condition; and, unless the policy of the Russian 
Government is directed under the influence of passion, 
there ought to be no immediate risk of a collision. The 
incessant bluster about the presence of a few English ships 
in the Sea of Marmora, while Russian troops, in spite of 
promises and pledges, hold virtual possession of Constanti- 
nople, can only have a serious meaning if the Russian 
Government has determined on war. Mr. GLapsToye in 
his speech to the Leeds deputation repeated the com- 
plaint that the despatch of the ships through the Dar- 
danelles was a breach of the treaties of 1856 and 1871. 
Yet the ships passed the Straits during a state of war, 
to which the provisions of the treaty have no reference ; 
and they remain at a time when all the main stipulations 
of the treaty have been abrogated by Russia. In all pro- 
bability, unless some solution can be devised, both parties 
will remain armed; and both will, if possible, avoid a 
rupture. The only rational motive which could induce 
Russia to precipitate a collision is suggested by a remark- 
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able article in a Berlin paper which sometimes expresses the 
intentions of Prince Bismarck. In a contest of expense 
England would enjoy enormous advantages, while in actual 
war Russia might hope to be victorious; yet it would be 
false economy to go to war because an uncertain peace was 
costly. The greater wealth of England would form a 
greater comparative advantage in war than during the 
most uncertain peace. A war undertaken at the present 
time would have no intelligible cause except national ani- 
mosity. Neither belligerent would have a reasonable 
prospect of conquering territory from the other; and to 
England any kind of aunexation would be distasteful, even 
if it were practicable. The immediate decision of Russia 
will perhaps depend on the success of General Icxaticrr’s 
mission at Vienna. 

It is perfectly natural that the Russian Government 
should desire to withdraw from the cognizance of other 


Powers as much as possible of the treaty. Two articles — 


alone would fully justify the suspicion which the document 
has excited. The vast penalty imposed on Turkey for 
engaging in a purely defensive war will probably be the 
foundation of a claim to revenues which now belong to 
bondholders. It is not as easy in international dealings as 
in the administration of municipal law to distinguish 
between a simple contract and a specialty. The suspended 
claim on the Egyptian tribute will from time to time be 
revived by a claimant who may be formidable enough to 
enforce the concession of his demands. A still more 
obnoxious clause provides fora Russian protectorate over 
Christians in the remaining Asiatic provinces of Turkey, 
or, in other words, for a repetition of the intrigue and 
violence which have long been practised in Bulgaria. 
There is no reason to believe that the cupidity or ambition 
of Russia is satisfied by the partition of European 
Turkey. If a Congress should after all meet, it will be 
necessary to ascertain both the mode in which the penalty 
is to be paid and the relations which are henceforth to 
exist between Russia and Turkey. At present negotiation 
is suspended, and the apprehension of war renders the 
discussion of the Treaty of San Stefano comparatively un- 
interesting. The impending debates in both Houses of 
Parliament will be expected with anxious interest. The 
burden of proving that every legitimate mode of averting 
war has been tried rests on the Government, and more 
especially on Lord BeaconsrigELp. 


THE ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


A“ last, after many efforts and many disappointments, 
Signor Carrot, lately President of the Chamber, has 
succeeded in forming a Ministry. The Depretis Ministry 
has twice broken up; but it fell through personal rather 
than political causes, and as the Left has a large majority 
in the present Parliament, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that a dissolution would give the Right a majority, 
the only possibility of carrying onthe government lay in a 
new member of the majority starting with new colleagues. 
General surprise is said to have been felt when it was 
known that Signor Cainont was willing to be the new 
Premier, and much wonder was expressed as to the direc- 
tion in which he would look for his colleagues. The Left 
is led by men who have had little experience of affairs, and 
the few who by their capacity or their reputation were 
marked out as being possible Ministers have been rapidly 
exhausted. Twice the Minister of the Interior has upset 
the Government. Signor Nicorera had to retire on account 
of the indignation excited by what was considered 
to be his unconstitutional violence and arrogance; 
and, when a new combination was formed, Signor 
Crisrt brought it to the ground by the scandal of a 
marriage contracted under circumstances which left him 
only a technical defence against a charge of bigamy. The 
Prime Minister, Depretis, resigned ; and he too has made 
sO many enemies that it was not unwelcome to the Parlia- 
ment that he should be got out of the way. But, when 
the few known men of the Left were thus eliminated, 
there seemed no one who could be asked to join in forming 
a Ministry. This is the difficulty which has pressed on 
Signor Catroti. He could find none or scarcely any to 
whom to offer portfolios, except men who had no pre- 
tensions to receive them. There was, however, one member 
of the Depretis Ministry who had resigned some months 
ago from honest disapproval of a measure which Signor 
Depretis pressed on him as head of the department to 


which it belonged. This was Signor ZaAnaRDELut, who, 
having as Minister of Public Works examined the arrange- 
ment with the firms which undertook to work the railways, 
disliked it so much that he resigned rather than give it his 
official approval. He has now undertaken the post of 
Minister of the Interior, and Signor Carrott has been suc- 
cessfal in his endeavour to persuade Count Corti, who has 
for some time represented Italy at Constantinople, to take 
the Foreign Office. Thus Signor Carrot1 could make a 
beginning, for a Prime Minister can manage to start if he 
can but get a Minister of the Interior and a Minister of 
| Foreign Affairs who enjoy the reputation of being up 
| to their work. Signor pe Sancris, who is now to be 
| Minister of Public Instruction, has also been in ofiice 
| before, and has paid, at any rate, much theoretical atten- 
tion to education. The other portfolios are to be held by 
men who even in Italy are almost altogether unknown. 
For the most part they are said to share the general 
astonishment that they should by a caprice of fortune have 
been, as it were, pitchforked into a Ministry; and if they 
do well it will only be by a chance that the right men will 
have been chosen, Still there is a Ministry, and to have a 
Ministry of some sort was the pressing need of Italy. 

A Ministry so formed is of course weak, and even if its 
members were more eminent than they are, it would be 
necessarily weak, for, as it succeeds to two discredited 
Ministries of its own party, it has many personal enmities 
and jealousies to encounter. Discredited Ministers are apt 
to seek asolace for their misfortunes in giving pain to their 
successors, and the tendency is aggravated when those who 
have replaced them are among their own nominal friends. 
There are little bands which cluster round Depretis, 
Nicorera, and Crispi, and these bands would delight in 
thwarting and defeating those who have ventured to 
step into the place of the recognized leaders of the 
party. With so many difficulties before it, the new Ministry 
would necessarily in ordinary circumstances soon break 
down. But the circumstances in which the Ministry 
finds itself are not ordinary circumstances. It has 
not to invent a policy, but merely to exist. When 
Signor Carroit presented himself before Parliament he 
simply announced that he would go on with the 
measures of his predecessors so far as possible. Italy 
will be as neutral as heretofore; but, if Italy is ever 
called on to act, she will know how to support her 
dignity ; and Signor Carrot therefore wishes to see the 
army and navy maintained in a proper degree of efficiency. 
He will do everything to preserve an equality of receipts 
and expenditure. He proposes to get over the railway 
difficulty for a time by a special measure for the working 
of the North Italian lines. He hopes that the Chamber 
will be good enough to go on with its Committees on the 
measures for electoral retorm and for aiding local adminis- 
tration. He, in fact, merely seeks to keep things going on 
in as safe a routine as possible. He never took office or was 
wanted to take office in order to direct, to organize, or to 
control. His mission is to offer a Government, and he 
offers one, against which there is nothing to be said on the 
score of respectability and honesty. If no such Ministry 
could have been cffered, there could have been no resource 
but a dissolution; and the present Italian Chambers, as 
well as the Kine and the country, wish above all 
things to avoid a dissolution. The very critical con- 
dition of European politics makes a dissolution just now 
very undesirable, and there is no knowing what would be 
the consequences to existing parties if a dissolution took 
place under present circumstances. More especially it is 
a matter of serious concern to many members what would 
be the influence on the elections of the recent change in 
the sovereignty of the Vatican. The new Pore is said to 
be in favour of all his friends taking part in political elec- 
tions, and there might thus be a clerical element in a new 
Chamber, which again might be met by an increased 
Republican contingent ; and the Government might, by the 
antagonism thus evoked, be driven into an opposition to 
the clerical party far beyond what it considers expedient. 
Neither the Right nor the Left accordingly wishes for a 
dissolution ; and, so long as the fear of a dissolution ope- 
rates on the minds of members more than any other 
influence, Signor Carroti may hope to get on somehow, 
not perhaps with much glory, but still without any great 
loss of public respect. 

In Italy, however, there is always something personal 
happening which disarranges all Ministerial calculation. 


The newest personal incident is of a serious kind. The 
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head of the municipality of Florence, Signor Peruzzi, has 
announced that Florence will suspend payments to its 
creditors for three months ; and there is a clamour against 
the municipal authorities of Naples which has reached the 
length of cries in the streets that they have so far abused 
their trust as to have been guilty of malversation. The Minis- 
try can scarcely avoid taking some step both with regard 
to Florence and Naples. It must inquire into the circum- 
stances in which what were so lately the capitals of king- 
doms find themselves bronght into insolvency or gross 
discredit ; and, if necessary, it must punish those who are 
to blame. Not to do this would be to lose the character 
for honesty and independence which is the chief boast 
of the Ministry. People like the municipal authorities of 
Florence and Naples are, however, highly placed, and often, 
like Signor Peruzzi himself, have a strong Parliamentary 
connexion. The Ministry, therefore, by taking a firm atti- 
tude towards these municipalities will increase the list of 
its numerous enemies; but it will have no real choice, for 
the nation will look to it to be firm, and it may be fairly 
said that Signor ZaNaRDELLI, in whose department the 
matter lies, has given good proofs that he is not at all 
likely to hesitate or to think of personal consequences 
when anything which he considers a clear question of 

rinciple is at stake. It is obvious, too, that the scandal, 
if what is alleged is true, touches not only these two great 
towns, but also the nation at large. Italian credit is as 
yet a delicate flower, and cannot well bear the blast of 
any adverse breath. The credit of Florence or Naples is 
distinct from the credit of Italy, and investment in the 
national funds may be perfectly safe even though 
Florence repudiates. But the distinction can only be 
preserved if the Government makes it patent that there is 
such a distinction, if it shows that the national revenues 
are administered on a different system and by different 
men from the system prevailing with regard to municipal 
revenues and the men who control their destination. To 
show any timidity towards municipal authorities when 
offending might beget a suspicion of something like com- 
plicity ; and not only might foreigners jump to the conclu- 
sion that Italians were not to be trusted as public debtors, 
but Italians themselves might imagine that it was dangerous 
to put their money at the mercy of any persons in author- 
ity. We may add that the constant and reckless borrow- 
ing of money by municipalities, great and small, is a 
danger to other States besides Italy. Florence now gives 
a warning which the world at large may profitably study. 
English investors especially will do well to bestow increased 
attention on the real differences which exist in the values of 
municipal securities. Because the leading towns of Eng- 
land are unquestionably solvent, it is somewhat too hastily 
assumed that any little unknown town in any remote 
colony or dependency will always continue to make good 
what it promises in its impecunious and euthusiastic 
infancy. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DEPUTATIONS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S address to the Leeds deputation 
adds little to his previous communication to the 
electors of Greenwich. His reasons for retiring after the 
present Parliament from the representation of Greenwich 
have a personal interest ; but they involve no question of 
principle. His profession of perfect confidence in the safety 
of his seat, if he chose to retain it, seems inconsistent with 
his repeated complaint that severe economy has become 
unpopular. At the last election a respectable and unknown 
Conservative candidate was returned at the head of the poll ; 
and Mr. Guapstoxe only defeated a second opponent by a 
small majority. His Liberal colleague on that occasion is 
unfortunately at present engaged in a less agreeable occu- 
pation than canvassing; but there will be no difficulty in 
substituting either another demagogue or a more respectable 
Liberal in want of a seat. Mr. Giapsrove’s suggestion that 
his well-known aversion to large public expenditure might 
alienate a part of the constituency probably refers to 
the artisans in Government employ at Woolwich. It is 
certainly possible that skilled and highly-paid work- 
men may incline to a Government which provides them 
with ample work and wages. The denunciation of Go- 
vernment establishments by a former Prime Minister 
would have been surprising if it had proceeded from any 
Statesman except Mr. Guapstone. Even in his time the 
supply of the army with the material of war was not 


regarded by the Government as wholly superfluous. <A less 
numerous class than that of Woolwich artisans, consisting 
of residents in villas, who are with few exceptions engaged 
in business in London, has in all suburban districts almost 
unanimously adopted Conservative opinions. The reaction 
produced unexpected results in the election of 1868 ; and it 
largely contributed to the great change which took place in 
1874. On the whole, it may be plausibly conjectured that Mr. 
GapsToNe would not be re-elected at Greenwich if he were 
a candidate at the present time; but it is impossible to 
anticipate either the political issues or the general feeling 
of 1880 or 1881. In the autumn of 1876 Mr. Grapstone 
would have been returned by almost any large borough 
constituency ; at the present moment he is far less popular 
than Lord BeaconsrigELD. Peace or a successful war would 
probably enable the present Government to obtain an in- 
creased majority ; and, on the other hand, failure and public 
distress might give irresistible strength to the Opposition. 
It is generally a mistake to give elaborate reasons for a 
decision which can neither be questioned nor reversed. In 
one part of his speech Mr. Giapstone explained his possible 
inability as he advances in years to attend to local business, 
from which his constituents would willingly relieve him. 
It is absurd to expect a veteran statesman of the highest 
rank to introduce parochial deputations to the Local 
Government Board. The Liberal party at Leeds, in send- 
ing Mr. GLabsTONE an invitation to represent their borough, 
had the good sense to add that he would not be expected 
to trouble himself with local business. The Greenwich 
meeting separated, perhaps with an indistinct apprehension 
of Mr. Gtapstone’s motives and arguments, but with 
clear knowledge that his determination was final. 

If after the next dissolution Mr. GLapsrone resolves to 
prolong his political career, he will have no difficulty in 
finding a constituency to return him; nor is there any 
reason why he should not be vigorous, eloquent, and enthu- 
siastic for many years tocome. If he declines both office 
and the Parliamentary direction of the Liberal party, occa- 
sional and even frequent speeches will be a smaller exertion 
than silence. In the intervals of impassioned argument and 
declamation he may continue to enjoy the conversations 
with Mr. Bricur which he described to the Greenwich de- 
putation. It is pleasant to learn that the two great orators 
solace their leisure with reminiscences of Sir Ropert Pest, 
whom Mr. Gtapstone still reveres, though he has 
abandoned nearly all his opinions, and whom Mr. Bricut 
has after thirty years almost forgiven. In those happy days, 
they say to each other, the army and navy cost compara- 
tively little; and they are not concerned to remember that 
the army had uno staff, no experience of combined action, 
and scarcely any artillery. Between 1841 and 1846 no 
serious foreign complications occurred, and the long peace 
secured by the European balance of power had produced a 
natural impression that war was becoming obsolete. Mr. Guiap- 
stone and Mr. Brigurare not alone in their belief that the 
present generation may regard with regretful envy the time 
of Sir Rosert Pee; yet the Minister himself was sensi- 
tive, and sometimes irritable, in his patriotic feeling; and 
Guizor complained that, unlike the beloved ABERDEEN, Pee 
had not attained perfect faith in every assurance of the 
French Government. It is impossible to know whether, if 
Russia had been in virtual possession of Constantinople, 
Sir Rozert Peet would have proposed a vote of six mil- 
lions for naval and military expenditure. Sie Srarrorp 
Nortucore would be glad enough to revert to the security 
and economy of five-and-thirty years ago. By a remark- 
able coincidence the Austrian Minister has obtained a vote 
for exactly the same sum from the Austrian and Hungarian 
Delegations and from the two Parliaments which represent 
the Monarchy. The suddea reconciliation of Russia with 
Austria is probably founded on concessions granted in 
deference to a display of readiness for war. The more 
bitter Russian feeling towards England would not have 
been mitigated by abstinence from any warlike pre- 
paration. 

Two years hence Mr. Grapstone will want three or four 
years of the age at which Lord Patmerston entered on his 
last long term of office as Prime Minister, In strength 


and constitution he is believed not to be inferior to his pre- 
decessor ; nor has his inveterate earnestness yet worn out 
his nervous system. Lord Patmerston, to outward appear- 
ance, took all things coolly, and, if possible, gaily; but an 
opposite temperament may be equally compatible with pro- 
longed intellectual and practical activity. Even if Mr. 
Guapsrone determines on retirement from the House of 
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Commons, he will probably still be a copious popular 
orator. His influence with his political and social equals 


has never corresponded with his power of exciting and | 


directing popular feeling. The expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe and the establishment in England of 
universal suffrage are regarded with but feeble sym- 
pathy by even the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. One of Mr. Gtapstone’s most devoted 
adherents lately took occasion to protest strongly against 
the new machinery of faction which Greenwich has, 
with Mr. Gtapstone’s cordial sanction, borrowed from 
Birmingham. The body which he addressed was, in the 
newfangled cant phrase, the Liberal Four Hundred or Five 
Hundred of Greenwich. In other words, it is a Club 
Committee elected by the party for the purpose of making 
all public questions subservient to its interests. At Green- 
wich there is fortunately no municipal government to 
pervert from its proper purpose by making local questions 
subordinate to political interests; but the mass of the 
party elect representatives who are charged with the 
management of its affairs. Mr. Grapstone, like Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN, contrasts the nominally popular choice with 
the selection of a policy and of candidates by the 
leaders of the party. A belief that the mass of 
Liberal inhabitants really exercises an independent 
judgment argues extreme credulity. Mr. GLapstone 
describes as a principal merit of the system its 
avoidance of cliques and caucuses; but he is hardly correct 
in his use of the barbarous American term. A caucus 
means a meeting of a party in which all the members agree 
to acquiesce in the decision of the majority. Precisely the 
same practice is employed wherever a Four Hundred has 
been appointed for the purpose of packing elections. If 
the principal members of a party in a county or borough 
choose an unpopular candidate, they are soon compelled to 
revoke their decision ; but the choice among many claimants 
is necessarily made by a few persons who may or may not 
have been themselves elected. The Birmingham plan is 
probably contrived for the purpose of excluding from power 
all rivals of whom the real managers may be jealous. The 
responsibility of the leaders is diminished by their affectation 
of consulting the standing Committee of the Club. In the 
United States, and perhaps in Birmingham and Greenwich, 
the manipulation of cliques and caucuses begins in the 
primary Assemblies. The delegates who afterwards exer- 
cise the whole power of the faction are either the same 
persons who began the organization or they are their 
nominees. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Guavstone communi- 
cated to the Greenwich Liberals, and through them to all 
England and to the enemies of England, the disapproba- 
tion with which he never fails to regard the policy of the 
Government. Ata moment of extreme tension, when the 
issue of peace or war may depend on the acceptance or 
rejection of an English proposal, Mr. Gravstone informs 
the Russians that he thinks his own Government in the 
wrong. It is probably too late to influence the opinion 
of the Cabinet which seems to find general support 
in Parliament; but a few thoughtless sentences in a 
speech on general topics may not improbably con- 
firm Prince Gorrcuakorr in any obstinate resolution 
which he may have formed. The description of the Russian 
conquest, and of the extravagant pretensions by which it 
has been followed, as the noblest of tasks, was not less calcu- 
lated to encourage restless and dangerous ambition. It is 
true that Mr. GLapstone would assist the claim of the 
Greeks to a portion of the new Bulgarian principality, and 
that he protests against the impending spoliation of 
Roumania; but the potentate who, after achieving the 
noblest of enterprises, is thwarted by a selfish and misled 
Government will not fail to assert, even to the disappoint- 
ment of his advocate, the right of disposing at pleasure of 
his conquests. 


PARLIAMENTARY SQUABBLING. 


yer reign of Parliamentary abuse, Parliamentary ob- 
struction, and Parliamentary quarrelling has broken 
out again, although it must be owned that as yet it has 
not assumed a very virulent form. We are sorry to say 
that Mr. Suiivan, who is worthy of better things, began 
the process on Monday when he thought fit to bring to 
the notice of the House some remarks which Mr. Justice 
Keocu was reported to have made in addressing the 


Grand Jury of Londonderry. The Judge, hearing that 
the attention of the House was to be called to what he 
had said, wrote a letter to the Irish ATTORNEY-GENERAL in 
order that it might be known exactly what he did say. 
He found, it seems, that no less than 97 persons were 
waiting their trial for party riots; and it so happened that 
he was speaking on St. Patrick's Day, and he had before 
his eyes symbols of the feelings with which one political 
party wished to honour the occasion of that national 
festival. The famous initials of the Fenian conspiracy, 
the French flag, and banners of “the Harp with- 
“out the Crown,” were displayed with freedom 
and energy, and what the Judge recommended was 
that sensible and well-disposed persons should treat 
such pieces of silly bravado with contempt, and, 
instead of getting up a faction fight, should mortify the 
malcontents by ignoring them. This advice does not seem 
open to much objection; bat Mr. Suttivan complained that 
the Judge had really used language which was calculated 
to throw contempt on St. Patrick’s Day generally. This 
was a very vague charge, and the House of Commons has 
something else to do than to inquire whether a Judge's 
speech pays the right amount of homage to a Saint. But 
anything, however small, does for a ground of attack on 
Mr. Justice Keogu with those who, like Mr. Sutrivay, 
think that twenty years ago he was guilty of political 
treachery by taking office under a Whig Government. Mr. 
Suxtivan was followed by Mr. O’Coxnor Power, who pro- 
nounced Mr. Justice Kroc to be nothing better than a 
religious and political firebrand. Of course he was 
called to order, and he immediately withdrew the 
expression and apologized for it; but he accounted 
for the inability of many of his hearers to under- 
stand how appropriate the term would have been, 
if he could have applied it, by their probable ig- 
norance that Mr. Justice Krocu had used words on one 
occasion which seemed to amount to a distinct recommen- 
dation to assassination ; and, generally speaking, he begged 
to suggest that Mr. Suttivan was quite right in making 
any attack he pleased on Mr. Justice KeocH on account of 
the many public scandals which had arisen in connexion 
with the administration of justice for which Mr. Justice 
Keocu was responsible. Naturally there were fresh appeals 
to the Chair, and the Speaker for the second time pointed 
out that it was in the highest degree improper to attack a 
Judge except by the constitutional mode of moving an 
address to the Crown as to his alleged conduct. This was 
so obvious that the subject at length dropped; but the 
history of this little incident is worth studying as an illus- 
tration of what very improper things can be said in Parlia- 
ment before propriety can be effectually enforced. Mr. 
O'Connor Power had an opportunity of showing some real 
ingenuity in this direction. As an instrument of disorderly 
abuse the device of saying something out of order, 
apologizing for it, and then apologizing for the apology by 
saying that something still more flagrantly out of order 
might have been truly said of the object of attack, is not 
without merit of its kind. 


The discussion of the Mutiny Bill began almost as soon 
as this piece of Parliamentary quarrelling was at an end. 
Mr. Panett had meant to oppose the second reading, but 
he was accidentally away on Friday when the Bill came 
ov, so the second reading was unopposed, and the House 
went into Committee on the clauses on Monday. This was 
said by Mr. Panneit to be a breach of faith on the part of 
Mr. Harpy in particular and’of the Ministry generally. Mr. 
Harpy demanded that the expression should be withdrawn ; 
on which Mr. Mitcuret, Henry raised the curious question 
whether it was out of order to state that the Ministry 
had been guilty of a deliberate breach of faith, and 
said that, when Lord BeaconsrieLp was in opposition, to 
accuse the Ministry of a breach of faith was one of his 
ordinary weapons of invective. The Chairman said that he 
could not go into historical questions, but that the language 
of Mr. ParneLtt seemed of a “somewhat contemptuous 
‘* character,” and that, if Mr. Harpy saw a personal affront 
in this language, the words might be so taken as to sup- 
port this view. Fortunately, Mr. Harpy did not wish to 
see a personal affront in being accused of a deliberate 
breach of faith, and so the general discussion went on. But 
it went on very slowly, for Mr. Parnett and a few friends 
were determined to speak as much as they pleased and to 
divide as often as they pleased ; and, although the Govern- 
ment and the House were very anxious to finish off the 
Bill, which must be passed by an early date, there was 
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nothing to do bnt to let the obstructives have their say and reply as Sir Henry Havetock addressed to Dr. Kengaty, 
take the majority in and out of the lobby. That some which was that his assailant had been to Sunderland and 


of our system of military law need revising had held a meeting there with his usual want of success, 
been an accepted truth for many years by It is the smallness of all these taunts and repartees that 


Governments of both parties, and Mr. Harpy is strikes the outside observer. They make the House of 
now having a Bill drawn containing such improvements Commons more and more parochial; and although we may 
as he considers necessary, which Bill he proposes to not be able to say that any one member is very much 
submit to the criticism of a Select Committee before intro- | to blame, still it remains true that every one who does 
ducing it into the House. There are points of some import- | anything to make the House more like a Vestry meeting 


ance dealt with by the Mutiny Bill which are also to be | 
dealt with by the Bill for reforming the military Jaw, and 
on the one hand the Government insisted that it was useless 
to discuss the details of the Mutiny Bill when all the points 
raised, if of any importance, would come before the Select 
Committee, so that any imperfections of system embodied 
in the Mutiny Bill would do no harm, as they would sooa 
be remedied. The opponents of the Bill insisted on the 


and less like an Imperial Assembly does an indefinable 
amount of harm. 


MARITIME BELLIGERENT RIGTITS. 


HE late debate on the Declaration of Paris and on the 
4 proposal to exempt commercial ships from capture 
in time of war was interesting and instructive, though, as 


other hand that, as the Government were referring these | Sir G, Bowyer said, it was in some degree academic or theo- 


points to a Committee which was to make salutary changes © 
regarding them, this showed there must be something | 
wrong in the present state of things which ought not to 
be sanctioned even by a temporary measure. A large 
ee even of the Home Rule party thought that the 

ouse must go on with its business, and that 
discussion of little details was useless under the 
circumstances. Mr. Parnett and his band, however, 
persisted, and they used the arts of obstruction so 
effectually as to wear out Mr. Haxpy’s patience, and to 
make him utter dark threats of what must be done if he 
was subjected to much further vexation. 


It would be unfair not to recognize that, although this first 
instance of obstruction in the present Session was so little in 
harmony with any real desire to let the House do its proper 
work that many of their friends openly proclaimed their 
disapproval of the course taken by Mr. Parnett and his 
band, yet the questions they raised were for the most part 
such that there is an honest difference of opinion on them 
among members generally, and the Government owned 
that provisions for which they asked a temporary 
sanction needed revision. It cannot be said that 
as yet the obstruction has been of the wanton and 
reckless character which it assumed last year. Nor 
can it be said that the squabbles of this Session 
have been very serious, or that the abuse to which 
expression has been given has been very gross or coarse. 
In fact, much of the wrangling that has gone on has been 
on the nice shades of difference which separate Parlia- 
mentary from un-Parliamentary language. Mr. Harpy, 
for example, spoke of Mr. Parnxt and his “ confederates,” 
anda fierce dispute arose as to whether ‘‘confederates” was 
an allowable expression. One member asserted that the 
word always called up the idea ofsharpers ; so that to say 
of any member that he was a confederate was equivalent 
to saying that he was a fellow-sharper. Mr. Harpy, on the 
other hand, urged that he could not conceive how any one 
could object to be called a confederate, and that he him- 
self had been a member of many confederacies. Both 
these views seem rather extreme; and it would appear 
more just to say that “confederates” is a term 
of vague disparagement when applied to a little 
group of members of Parliament, and that, while it 
is not obvious what it means, it is a contemptuous 
and slightly irritating expression. Again, a very favourite 
form of attack now seems to be to say of an opponent that 
he has not much chance of re-election. An appeal was 
made to the Chair to know whether this was not a threat; 
but the Chairman held that it must be taken to be a politi- 
cal prophecy, and every member has a right to be a 
political prophet. In order to check abusive language, it 
may be necessary now and then to appeal to the Chair, 
and so to establish a standard of what may be said or may 
not be said. But, as a rule, the sensible advice given by 
Mr. Justice Keogu at Londonderry might be advantage- 
ously taken in Parliament, and it would be better that 
small pieces of childish bravado should be treated with 
silent contempt. Parliament is lowered in the eyes of 
the world by all this petty controversy. There is 
something trivial and puerile in a Minister of the 
Crown calling his opponents confederates, and then 
a long discussion being raised as to the exact 
meaning of a confederate. The House of Commons is 
meant to be something better than a Spelling Bee. It is no 
doubt irritating to a member like Sir Henry Haverock 
to be told that he will not get in again for his borough ; 
but his dignity is not very satisfactorily upheld by such a 


retical. No speaker urged either the immediate acquiescence 
of Parliament in the doctrines of Sir J. Lussock and Mr. 
Grant Dorr, or the commencement of negotiations on the 
subject with foreign Powers. The question is ina high de- 
gree difficult and complicated ; and it would be unwise for a 
country which may possibly be on the eve of war to 
abandon a principal method of profiting by acknowledged 
maritime supremacy. There has seldom been a controversy 
in which plausible arguments on both sides were more 
equally balanced, although the discussion was simplified 
by the exclusion of all arguments of abstract right. For 
once British interests were by common consent assumed to 
be the test by which the rules of maritime international 
law should be exclusively judged. The code which has 
been elaborated by the Court of Admiralty, with the 
assent of the corresponding American tribunals, has 
since its modification by the Declaration’of Paris been gene- 
rally accepted in Europe. The doctrine of maritime right 


| therefore approximates more nearly to positive law than 


any other branch of international jurisprudence. There 


can be nothing immoral in a determination to maintain the 
existing rules if they are still regarded as advantageous to 
England. The coincidence of the possession of the most 
powerful navy with the possible hability to capture of 
the greatest mercantile marine justifies the doubts which 
were expressed by some of the speakers in the debate, and 
which were perhaps still more generally entertained by 
members who would have abstained from voting if a divi- 
sion had been taken on the motion. The most powerful 
sword arm and the most effective weapon have to guard the 
largest exposed surface. Sir Joun Lvussock and those 
who supported his opinion naturally dilated on the actual 
and relative number of English merchant ships. Nearly 
half the commercial marine of the world, and much more 
than half the steam-tonnage, belongs to English owners. 
The carrying trade would be seriously affected, even if it were 
not practically suspended, on the outbreak of a war; and 
the result of a similar process on the shipping of the United 
States shows that the decline of a commercial marine is 
not necessarily recovered on the return of peace. 

Sir W. Harcourt justly remarked that the trade itself 
was more valuable than the shipping by which it was con- 
veyed; but the transfer of a large portion of British 
shipping to foreign owners would involve heavy loss as well 
as national mortification. The security which commerce 
itself would enjoy is in some measure due to the Declara- 
tion of Paris; but a much more conclusive argument in 
favour of the concessions made by Lord CLareEnvon is 
derived from the expediency of avoiding dangerous col- 
lisions with neutrals. During the Crimean war it had 
been found necessary to consult French susceptibilities 
by acting on the rule, which was afterwards formally 
adopted, for the exemption of enemy’s goods in neutral 
bottoms. it was more dignified to agree to the alteration 
of the old English and American doctrine than to maintain 
its authority and at the same time to suspend its operation. 
In the last century, when the English nation was prouder 
or more pugnacious than at present, the right of pursuing 
an enemy’s goods into a neutral vessel was steadily upheld, 
but at the cost ofa formidable danger. In 1781 and again 
in 1800 nearly all the neutral Powers of Europe combined 
in an opposition to English claims which approached 
nearly toa stateof war. On both occasions the combination 
was successfully resisted; but in the present day the 
country is not prepared to encounter an Armed Neutrality. 
Whatever sanction the ancient code may have derived 
from judicial decision and from practice, French or Ger- 
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manor American shipowners and traders would resent 
visitation and search for goods belonging to a belligerent. 
A limitation of the number of points of honour which could 
only be determined by an appeal to the sword would have 
been advantageous to duellists. The nominal suppression 
of privateering would have been an equivalent for a con- 
siderable concession, if it had not been liable to easy 
evasion. Mr. Yorke’s assertion that the Alabama was a 
pirate was inaccurate, but he stated correctly that the 
vessel was not a privateer. The Alabama and her 
consorts were neither privateers nor pirates, but regular 
men-of-war commanded by officers in the service of 
the Confederate Government. Nothing would be easier 
than for any Government to grant commissions to 
the officers of ships which might have been previously 
employed in the merchant service. Letters of marque 
have become obsolete, although the Government of the 
United States has reserved a technical right to isste 
such licences to privateers. Two of the Paris rules, by 
which neutral goods in enemy’s ships were exempt from 
capture and blockades were required to be effective, were 
merely declaratory of English law and practice. 

Sir W. Harcourt, who took the lead in opposition to the 
plan of abolishing maritime captures, deduced a novel and 
forcible argument from the ambiguous character of trading 
steamers which may be readily adapted to warlike purposes. 
The admiral of a fleet in time of war would grudge a free 
passage to an enemy’s ships when he knew that they were 
probably about to be converted into armed cruisers, though 
it might be impossible to adduce proofs of their destination. 
In this and in many other cases a difficulty would arise 
which was suggested by more than one speaker in the 
debate. Disputes between belligerent and neutral are de- 
cided according to fixed rules by recognized tribunals; 
but an enemy has no locus standi in the court of the captor. 
It is not necessary to maintain, with some advocates of 
extreme theories, that treaty engagements expressly 
— for the conduct of hostilities are suspended 

y war; but their validity is greatly impaired. Two 
belligerents wonld be on unequal terms if one were more 
scrupulous than the other in observing restrictions pre- 
viously imposed in contemplation of hostilities. Charges 
of breach of law and recriminations would be incessantly 
exchanged; and direct violation of acknowledged rules would 
be justified as the only mode of reprisal. It is the 
custom of the English Government to observe treaties; 
and it might be engaged in war with an antago- 
nist who habitually disregarded all obligations and 
international contracts. Napoteoy’s infamous seizure 
of English visitors to France who had trusted 
to the honour of his Government was defended by his 
official apologists as a just retribution for the retention of 
Malta after the Peace of Amiens. It is impossible to deny 
that in some respects the renunciation of the right of 
capture might be advantageous. The immunity of private 
property on land is not absolute, but there is a wide 
difference between the respective usages of land and sea 
warfare. The modern practice of imposing enormous fines 
on a defeated enemy creates a new burden on all kinds of 
property ; but, asa general rule, private property is not 
avowedly seized by a conqueror, and land cannot easily be 
carried away. 

No sufficient reason has been given for the abolition of 
blockades. It is true that blockades have for the 
most part become less effective since the introduc- 
tion of railways; but they impose great incon- 
venience on the blockaded belligerent. Mr. Courrney 
strangely underrated the effect of the blockade by 
the Federal navy of the Confederate ports during the 
American Civil War. Not only were the Southern States 
in grievous want of munitions of war, but they had 
abundant means of payment for supplies, if their export 
trade had not been wholly stopped. The stores of cotton 
in the Southern ports might have been sold for millions 
but for the exercise of the belligerent right which Mr. 
Courtney proposes to abolish. Although the right to seize 
contraband of war is nominally reserved, the power could 
seldom be exercised when the capture of merchant ships 
was in all other cases prohibited, and when the superior 
force was not allowed to blockade an enemy’s ports. The 
contention of the advocates of exemption would better 
deserve considera‘ion if they withdrew their objections to 
the practice of blockade; but the uncertain language of 
the Cuance.Lor of the ExcHEQueR expressed doubts which 
will not be easily removed. 


When it is suggested that the navy would be more 
available for combatant purposes if its services were no 
longer required for the protection of commerce, the ques- 
tion arises why fleets should fight naval battles if the 
victor was forbidden to do further mischief to the enemy. 
It would be satisfactory to sink an enemy’s ship; but the 
feat would, on the supposition, afford no additional immn- 
nity to the commercial vessels which had already been 
secure from capture. When it was said at the beginning 
of the century that the Leviathan could not walk and the 
Mammoth could not swim, the English Leviathan found an 
abundant prey on the seas. It seems a costly practice to 
maintain a great navy which is precluded not only from 
taking an enemy’s ships, but from blockading his coasts. 


THE AMNESTY BILL IN THE SENATE. 


y age amendment made on the Amnesty Bill in the Senate 
raises a point which is more important than it seems. 
The argument of the Right is in effect this:—Here are 
certain judicial sentences on record which it is admitted 
on all hands it would be absurd to keep alive now that the 
conditions under which they were passed no longer exist. 
It would be ridiculous, as well as unjust, to keep the editor 
of a newspaper in prison, or to let him remain permanently 
poorer, because he helped the Republicans to overthrow the 
Duke of Brocuiz. The side which he made his own has 
won, and he is fairly entitled to whatever benefit he can 
derive from the fact. But when the Government come before 
a hostile Senate and ask them to forego penalties which 
the majority, had it been possible, would have liked to see 
exacted to the uttermost farthing, some regard should be 
paid to their feelings. All that it is necessary to do is to 
pass an amnesty which shall include all who offended against 
the press laws as administered by the late Ministry. Pro- 
vided that this end is answered, the precise way in which 
it is attained does not greatly matter. We do not mind 
voting an amnesty Bill, but we do dislike assigning the 
dates of the offences included in it with the precision with 
which they are assigned in the measure now submitted to 
us. A proposal to pardon every offence committed against 
the Government between the 16th of May and the 13th of 
December, and no others, is tantamount to an admission 
that, in the eyes of the promoters of the Bill, the condem- 
nation of the late Cabinet is of more moment than the 
justification of their adversaries. How can you expect a 
Senate which still regrets the change of Ministry to pass 
such a Bill as this ? 
On the other hand, the Government argue that the acts 
which it is proposed to pardon under the Bill stand in a 
category of their own, and that it is impossible to group 
them with others without implying that they are equally 
criminal, when, in fact, they are nothing of the sort. 
The violations of the press laws which were committed 
before the Duke of Broc.iz’s return to power were com- 
mitted against a legitimate Government. The violations 
of the press laws which were committed when the Duke 
of Broce was Minister were committed against a usurping 
Government. An amnesty which went back a day further 
than the 16th of May, or came down a day later than the 
13th of December, would obliterate this distinction. It 
would confound right and wrong; and, in undoinga single 
just condemnation, would deprive of all meaning the un- 
doing of many unjust condemnations. Besides this, the 
Amnesty Bill is part of a set of measures which have for 
their common purpose the hedging in of Marshal Mac- 
Manon. The Colportage Bill and the State of Siege Bill 
relate to the future. They deprive the Executive of powers 
which, as experience has proved, cannot safely be entrusted 
to it. But these Bills would lose half their significance 
if they were not followed by a Bill relating to the past, and 
marking unmistakably why it has been thought necessary 
thus to draw the teeth of the Executive. ‘lhe Amnesty 
Bill does this, by presenting the Government of the 16th 
of May in its true colours, and proclaiming to the nation 
that Governments which exist in defiance of Parliament are 
only usurpers. It is not a pleasant Bill for such a Chamber 
as the French Senate to swallow; but, upon that head, all 
that can be said is that, if it were a pleasant Bill for 
the Senate to swallow, there would have been no object in 
presenting it. It is the object of the Government to make 
the Right pass under the yoke, and no milder measure than 
the Amnesty Bill would effect this object. 
There is reason in both these views; but the balance of 
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argument is on the side of the Government. They only 
can know how clearly it is necessary for the Marsnat’s 
benefit to mark the breach between the past and 
the present; and, in so far as this is necessary, it must 
be remembered that they have as yet done but little 
to effect it. Considering the boldness and persistence of 
the recent attempts of the Right to overthrow the Re- 
public, the victorious party have behaved with wonderful 
moderation. Their reprisals have hitherto gone no further 
than the dismissal from office of the men who allowed 
themselves to be made the instruments of reactionary 
intrigue ; and now, as their final measure of retaliation, 
they only propose that the unjust sentences passed while 
these men were in power shall be specifically set aside. 
After all, this constitutes but a very mild form ofimpeach- 
ment; and it is not surprising that the Republican party 
are indisposed to make it any milder. If the Right had 
frankly accepted the Republic even now, there would have 
been much to say in favour of waiving even this amount of 
formal censure. Instead of this, they have thrown aside 
that pretence of acquiescence in it which they thought it 
prudent to keep up so long as they had any hope of making 
the Marsuat their tool. They have now avowed more 
plainly than ever before that they are merely waiting until 
the Republic is weak enough to be attacked with better 
chance of success, and under these circumstances it may 
be wise to leave the country in no doubt that the Republic 
can hold its own at present. There can be no question 
that the three thousand political prosecutions instituted by 
the Duke of Broauie’s Administration stand on a different 
footing from any instituted vy Marshal MacManon’s 
previous Cabinets. They were part of a scheme for over- 
throwing theexisting French Constitution, and those whoare 
responsible for them cannot complain if the Legislature is 
asked to undo their work in detail after it has already un- 
done it as a whole. 


Nothing that the Right have lately attempted shows any 
real knowledge of the methods which offer the best chance 
of damaging the Republic. A new Irreconcilable paper 
has lately been started, and as a matter of course it has 
largely devoted itself to abusing M. Gamperra and 
Opportunism. If the Right knew their own interest, they 
would keep this fact as quiet as possible, and trust to the 
insignificance of the new journal to prevent its articles from 
being widely read. Instead of this, the newspapers of the 
Right go out of their way to reproduce these articles. 
They are so delighted at being able to point to a quarrel 
among the Republicans that they forget the whole drift 
of recent French history, and spread the very fact which 
they ought to conceal. If a journal called after the 
Commuue and defending its acts had praised M.Gamberra, 
had declared itself converted to Opportunism, and had 
maintained that by following M. Gamberra the admirers of 
the Commune would gain all that they could desire, 
there would have been some sense in the organs 
of the Right reprinting the article. The one danger 
that the Left has really to fear is that the Re- 
publicans among the peasantry and the middle classes 
should not distinguish between the moderate and 
the extreme type, and should reject M. Gauserra in 
their dread of M. Naquer. If the Right could further this 
confusion in any way, they would be doing a very good 
stroke of business for themselves. Whatever is doubtful 
in France, one thing is certain, and that is that no 
Republic will ever maintain its hold on the country which 
is not thoroughly Conservative in the true sense of the 
term. Once convince the French people that there is no 
real difference between the Moderate Left and the Extreme 
Left, that M. Gamsetra is himself an Irreconcilable, except 
in name, and has only put on the guise of moderation in order 
to secure the triumph of a policy which rejects moderation, 
and M. Gampetta’s influence would be gone. Yet so far are 
the Right from appreciating this obvious fact that they do 
their utmost on every occasion to convince the country that 
between M. Gamserra and the Irreconcilables there is a 
great gulf fixed. Each new indication that the Irrecon- 
cilables have finally broken with him, that they reject his 
leadership and detest his policy, that they see in Oppor- 
tunism nothing better than a meaner form of reaction, is 
carefully made public by the very people who, it might be 
thought, would be most bent upon concealing it. Nothing 
shows the absence of any real political capacity in the so- 
called French Conservatives more plainly than this. With 
every desire to injure M. Gamperra in the eyes of his 
countrymen, they fail to do so from sheer ignorance of the 


right way to set about it. They bless when they desire 
te curse ; but, unlike the inventor of the method, they think 
that they are cursing while they bless. There can be no 
pleasanter spectacle for a politician who sees that all his 
hopes depend on his maintaining a character for moderation 
than to see his irreparable breach with the Extreme party, 
with which he was once confounded, daily advertised at 
the costs and charges of his adversaries. 


LORD HOUGHTON ON BISHOPS. 


N°? right-minded person will grudge to one of the most 
4 popular men of the age the enjoyment of a very 
happy evening. Lord Hovauron in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday was an historical study. He stood there strong 
in the ripe wisdom of maturing years, as the old family 
friend of the Church of England, its faithful, if not quite 
appreciated, good genius, to refuse for his too vigorous 
protégée the delusive and dangerous gift of four more 
bishops proffered by an infatuated Government on the rash 
condition of private munificence being found equal to 
provide a far from inconsiderable endowment. His speech, 
cast in the facile English which comes so readily to Lord 
Hoveuton’s lips, was a masterpiece in its way. Bishops 
were such good and precious things that the calamity 
most to be deprecated was having too many of them even 
by one. The model bishop should show his fatherliness 
by neglecting to answer letters, but not forgetting to bid 
his porter slam the palace-door in the parsons’ faces. If 
Lord Hovenron had added a hint that of all letters those 
which might most wisely be avoided were communications 
to the newspapers, he would probably have been surprised 
by the emphasis of assent which he would have evoked. 
But perhaps he did foresee this, and took good heed not to. 
deflect from the broad way of paradox. Liverpool might 
have its new bishop, but Newcastle was unworthy of the 
boon. Bishops ought to be men of learning and leisure,. 
and therefore they were a corps whose numbers have no 
relation to the individual distribution of work. Growth of 
population was no evidence of more pressing want of 
superintendence, and increased ease of locomotion was, 
above all things, not to be perverted into an engine of en- 
hanced usefulness. Confirmations were respectable, and they 
ought therefore to be scarce, and the confirmees a very mob 
in number. 

The Archbishop of Cantersury had of course very little 
trouble in disposing of these amusing assertions, and a de- 
sultory debate, in which the references to the local circum- 
stances of the new sees were of the vaguest kind, led up 
to the Bill being read a second time without a division. 
The superficial inference from this commonplace turn of 
affairs would be that there was litile to be thought, and 
even less to be said, upon the matter. A sounder con- 
clusion would be that this spectacle of calm acquiescence 
was in itself a noticeable event. It was the acquiescence 
of slow and firm conviction rather than that of apathy 
in a conclusion which not very long since seemed to stand 
quite beyond the range of sane politics—so much so 
that Sir Roperr Pee. once condescended to draw one of 
those cheers which were dear to him by emphatically re- 
fasing to add to the episcopate. When the grievance had 
got within the range of matters which a Minister could 
venture to handle, the suggestion provoked fierce passions, 
both in and outside Parliament. The characteristic value 
of a Bishoprics Bill peacefully becoming law, compared 
with the history of other Church measures, is that it 
proves how far the actual condition of Church and State- 
in England involves, with the cheerful assent of the 
public, not only the principle of religious establishment 
in general, but that of a peculiar form of Church or- 
gamization. The Church of England shares the cha- 
racter of establishment with one of the Presbyterian 
bodies in Seotland, and it has much in common with 
the pastoral and missionary developments of various Dis- 
senting communities. The episcopal framework, however, 
is all its own, not because it is an establishment, but 
because its system of order and work as a Church rests 
upon this organization ; and Parliament, in dealing with 
the Church in its established character, not only recognizes, 
but is willing to help, the easy working of this peculiarity. 
The political conclusion which forces itself upon us is 
that the ideas alike of the disestablishment of the actual 
Church of England and of organic changes within it which 
would in fact make it another Church, and hardly the same 
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establishment, are either prompted by cowardice or are 
figments of that shallow policy which is fond of trying 
new ideas on the public mind by seeming to depreciate them. 
It is never safe to set limits to possible folly, but the folly 
of either believing in the imminence of disestablishment for 
England as a political necessity, or of hurrying on that 
calamity as a spiritual benefit to the Church in itself, cer- 
tainly puts our belief in the capacities of mental perverse- | 
ness to a severe test. If the emissaries of Liberationism 
were less conscious than tlicy are of the breadth and depth 
of the foundations on which the Established Church rests, 
and of the general contentment at its presence among the 
people, they would not be apt to shriek so wildly fur its 
downfall. Even in Cornwall, on which they had so long 


been reckoning as their sure possession, the systematic 
organization by private members of the diocese of Truro, 
under a chief such as Dr. Benson, has mated the zeal of 
voluntaryism to the efficiency attaching to established | 
order. Similar good selections in those future sees which } 
Parliament is being invited to set up would without doubt | 
lead to like satisfactory results. 


It does not speak well for the grasp of practical arith- 
metic possessed by the peers that no one was fcund to 
rise and expose a well-worn fallacy which Lord Hoveutoy 
had borrowed from previous objectors on the same side. 
The result of an increase in the Episcopate, combined 
with the retention of a fixed number of spiritual mem- 
bers of the Upper House coming in there by rotation, 
would be in his eyes to raise injuriously the standard of 
age at which a prelate would also find himself a statesman. 
The ArcuBIsHor could only meet this criticism by accepting 
itas the weak point of the scheme and then suggesting palli- 
atives. Had he reflected a little longer, he might have | 
perceived that every new see must result in a man being | 
made a bishop for whom, as bishop, there would have been — 
no room till that see had been established. He may be 
shut out for the present from the House of Lords ; but after 
a certain time oue of the original bishops dies, and he then 
steps into the active privileges of a Lord Spiritual. Sup- 
posing that no new see had ever been founded, and the 
rotation system never thought of, then the divine would 
not have passed through the probationary period of. 
episcopate sans peerage; but it is equally true that 
the age at which he would have been named to, 
what would then have been the inseparable dignities | 
of bishop and peer would have been that very age at. 
which—already being a bishop—he would now rise to | 
the dignity of Lord of Parliament; for it would have 
been the age of his life corresponding with the date at 
which the bishop before him died. The one bishop to 
whom this test was most directly applicable was Dr. Les, 
the first Bishop of Manchester. It is true that Dr. Lee 
was a little older on the day when he took his seat in the 
Lords than on the day which had seen him consecrated. 
But, had there been no see of Manchester founded, the 
date of Dr. Lee’s consecration and taking his seat in 
relation to whatever see he might have obtained would 
have been practically simultaneous, and would have corre- 
sponded with his actual seat-taking. Dr. Lee had a term 
of episcopacy added to his life, while he lost no term of 
peerage, by having been the first Bishop of Manchester, and 
not the hundredth of some ancient see. So now Dr. 
WooororD, the Bishop of Ely, is still compelled as junior 

ishop to read prayers, while Dr. Jones, Dr. Benson, and 
Dr. THoroLp are standing outside the brazen gates of the 
Upper House. But then these three prelates are only 
standing there in expectation because there are three 
more dioceses in existence than could have been 
found about thirty years ago. Parliament has beer 
busy in constituting them in the meantime; otherwise 
Dr. Wooprorpd would still have besn, all the same, and for 
the same length of time, the youngest bishop whom Par- 
liament knew; while Drs. Jones, Benson, and THororp, 
so far from being nearer their seats then, would not even 
have been the holders of bishoprics which will in due time 
entitle them to Parliamentary honours. We are pre- 
pared to go further, and to argue that the fact of a bishopric 
not carrying with it an immediate peerage may operate as 
an inducement with Prime Ministers to fix a rather lower 
limit of age for the selection. Parliamentary stock is 
taken of the new bishop when he begins to read prayers, 
and the number of years before that date is reached will 
easily become a matter of averages. Lord RepespAaLe came 
to the rescue with the suggestion of allowing a bishop, if he 
pleased, to retire from Parliament, but not from the episco- 


pate, after a service of twenty years. The suggestion was 
made extempore, while it is one which must be considered 
maturely and in all its aspects. As we have shown, the 
alleged inconvenience which led to its being made can 
hardly bear examination. 

The debate also led to another suggestion, which was not 


, @xtempore, but certainly inopportune. Lord MipLeton with 


much innocence appealed to the House, as the conversation 
was about to collapse, to graft upon the Bill a scheme in- 
volving the happy despatch of the old historical see of 
Sodor and Man, and the happy escape of its new and un- 
historical incumbent. For many years this ancient dignity 
has been a prey much coveted by the straitest sect of 
ecclesiastical reformers. They actually carried an Act for 
its suppression about forty years back, only to see it repealed 
with general applause after a Session ortwo. The ultimate, 
though unintentional, saviour of the see, has, we make bold 
to say, appeared in the person of its newly chosen Bishop, 
‘who has committed himself to a project attended by 
many marvellous circumstances, not the least marvellous 
among them being that it should have secured even 
a single peer to stand up as its advocate. The Bishop 
of Scdor and Man enjoys an income of 2,500l. a year, 
and immunity from Parliamentary service, while his duty 
lies within the well-defined limits of an island community 
proud of its retention, even in connexion with the United 
Kingdom, of many distinct national privileges, and among 
them of a bishopric which Bishop Witson at least knew 
how to turn to good effect. Bishop Hitt, with the 
first starch scarcely shaken out of his lawn sleeves, 
offered to his island clergy to make them largess of an 
annual 1,500l. of this sum, while the spiritual father 
was to be left with his sea-side house and 1,000l. @ year, 
not to live for evermore among his simple islanders in 
apostolic poverty, but to become available as the raw 
material out of which to develop the first Bishop of Liver- 
pool, with his statutory 3,500/. a year and his reversionary 
right to a seat in the House of Lords. We should be sorry 
to say that the result of this arrangement might not 
ultimately be to give back to the peers, in Bishop Hirt, all 
that they have lost in Puitiporrs and WILBERFORCE ; 
but that the man who suggested the plan should himself 
be that very prelate must, in the eyes of the general 
public, always excepting Lord MipLeToN, appear just a 
little eccentric. We do not commit ourselves to saying 
that 2,500/. a year is needed for a Bishop who must, after 
all, rank with his colonial brethren; but a resignation of 
income and a self-translation to a more advantageous 
throne in futuro of Liverpool are arrangements which do by 
no means stand and fall together. We have no fear that 
so preposterous a project will ever be realized. The Manx- 
men, without distinction of Churchmen or Dissenters, are 
much opposed to the spoliation; and Liverpool, now that 
the matter has been fairly brought under its cognizance, 
resents being made the corpus vile of a transaction which 
would leave it in the invidious position of seeming to spoil 
its poor neighbour for a contemptible loot, while in fact it 
would be only allowing itself to be passed on as a chattel 
so as to round and validate a purely personal bargain. 
While Liverpool is thus reasonably irritated, the Isle of 
Man, which not long ago declared for the retention of its 
bishopric by a no less authority than that of the Legis- 
lature, will certainly not be quiet; for it will feel that 
it either has no claim, historical or moral, to its exceptional 
condition of enjoying its own constitution and laws, or 
that it possesses the full right to its ancient and distinctive 
spiritual not less than temporal organization. Feeling this, 
it may, we fear, be likely to resent the action of a strange 
skepherd who was sent to guard his flock, but who stays to 
swop them. Dr. Hut by his own action has fixed himself 
in Sodor and Man, and he will act most wisely if he takes 
the quickest and most efficacious measures to undo the re- 
membrance of his early faux pas. As he has saved the 
see, he is bound to take care that it may not be an un- 
popular, and therefore useless, institution during the 
tenure of its preserver. 


COMPULSORY SLAUGHTER OF FOREIGN CATTLE, 


J igen deputation which waited upon the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND and Gorpon on Monday had every claim to the 
characters which its introducer claimed for it. It was large, 
and it was influential. It represented a large number of 
important towns, and the speeches delivered showed that 
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the feeling which had prompted these towns to lay their 
views before the Government is a very decided one. Only 
one thing was wanting to make the position of the deputa- 
tion irresistible. If they could have proved their case as 
completely as they stated it, the Government would have 
no choice but to withdraw their Cattle Bill. One of the 
——_ relying on the indisputable fact that the area of 

orkshire and Lancashire is much greater than that of 
London, maintained that in summer foreign cattle must be 
eaten as well as slaughtered at the port of debarkation, and 
that the consequences of this inconvenient necessity would 
be seen in a fearful rise in the price of meat in inland 
towns. The Secretary of the Butchers’ Association dwelt 
on the increased price at which the butcher would have to 
sell his meat; and when we remember the many causes 
which have been alleged by the trade as imposing on them 
a similar obligation, it would be rash to deny that this pre- 
diction may for a time prove true. The Mayor of New- 
CASTLE is perhaps too much impressed with the cost to 
which the town has been put in building a sana- 
torium for live cattle to be an impartial judge of the 
arguments for killing them as soon as they are landed. The 
Corporation of Manchester condemn the Bill on the same 
ground. They feel, accordingto Mr. AbeL Heywoop, that, after 
Manchester has erected abattoirs, it is unwise on the part 
of the Government to interfere with their use. Mr. Mun- 
DELLA tried to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness by appealing to the war feeling, and reminding the 
Duke of Ricumonp that the Government would have no 
armour plates for their ships if the iron and steel workers 
at Sheffield could not get meat. 

It is doubtful whether these gentlemen have ever seriously 
asked themselves what is the object which the supporters 
of the Cattle Bill propose to themselves. We shall not do 
them the injustice of supposing that they share the vulgar 
view that the Bill is simply an expedient for strengthen- 
ing the Conservative party in the cattle-producing districts 
by enabling farmers to sell their beasts at a higher price. 
The complaint of the farmer is not that he cannot get his 
price for his cattle, but that he never knows whether, 
when market day comes round, he will have any cattle to 
sell. If thisbe so—if, that is, the progress of disease among 
English flocks and herds is seriously diminishing the meat 
supply of the country—it is impossible to judge the question 
fairly on the narrow premises supplied by Monday’s deputa- 
tion. All that the speakers said might be granted without 
bringing usanynearer to their conclusion. Their argument 
went from first to last on the assumption that our towns can 
only be supplied from abroad. But the contention of the 
supporters of the Bill is that it is only the diseases intro- 
duced by foreign cattle that prevent the home meat supply 
from being far more adequate to the demand than it has 
been for years. No doubt, if the home supply is to remain 
stationary, if the disappearance of disease is not to be 
followed by the appearance of more cattle in the market, 
the objections to the Bill would be conclusive. No one 
denies that the compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle at 
the port of debarkation is a very stringent measure, and 
one that may even interfere, for a time and to some small 
extent, with the supply of meat to the markets which now 
rely mainly on the importation from abroad. Consequently, 
the need for such a measure can only be proved by showing 
that in the long run these very markets will benefit by it. 
The speakers on Monday seemed to be ignorant that such 
a contingency had ever been contemplated by the advo- 
cates of the Bill. They apparently look forward to an 
endless antagonism between town and country, to a state 
of things in which, no matter how great may be the in- 
crease in the supply of home-grown meat, no portion of it 
will ever find its way to the starving populations of our 
great cities. They may rest assured that this apprehension 
is altogether groundless. If the anticipations of the sup- 
porters of the Cattle Bill are fulfilled, the towns will 
benefit at least as much as the country by the larger num- 
ber of sheep and oxen which will year by year be killed 
and eaten. The consequences attributed to the Bill will, 
at the very worst, be only temporary. A restricted meat 
supply for to-day will be only the necessary prelude to a 
greatly increased supply for to-morrow and for all days to 
come. 

If this be so, the restriction could not be applied at a 
better time than the present. Unfortunately there are 
other causes than diminished supply which will necessitate 
diminished consumption. With the universal decline in 
wages, and the limitation of the number of days in which 


even these lowered wages can be earned, the demand for 
meat among the working-classes will be less probably in 
1878 than it has been for many years past. The calcula- 
tions of the deputation were naturally built on recent ex- 
perience. They will find, we fear, that the importation 
of cattle from abroad may be a good deal lessened without 
any corresponding rise in the price of an article which the 
class that has of late been so large a consumer has no 
longer the means of buying. At the same time, there is 
no reason to sup that the compulsory slaughter of 
foreign cattle will have anything like the effect in limiting 
the supply which is popularly attributed to it. It is true, of 
course, that when the importer of cattle is free to do what he 
likes with them he can choose his own market and his own 
time for sale, and that if this liberty be withdrawn he has a 
market and a time for sale imposed upon him. But this 
distinction only exists so long as the importer is left abso- 
lutely free. If he never knows from one day to another 
whether the country from which he imports his cattle may 
not be declared infected before the arrival of his cargo, he 
will be subjected to an uncertainty far more injurious to 
trade than the certainty provided by the Bill. 80 long as 
slaughter at the port of debarkation remains the exception, 
the meat trade will not adapt itself to sucha system. The 
arrangements made for the transport of meat from the 
coast to the interior will continue in the main to be arrange- 
ments for the transport of live rather than of dead cattle. 
Whenever, then, a cargo has to be slaughtered immediately - 
on its arrival the importer is placed at a disadvantage ; ne 
as the recurrence of this disadvantage is constant, he is 
really in a worse position now than he will be in if com- 
pulsory slaughter becomes the universal rule. He will then 
know the worst, and will know also that all the energies 
of the persons interested in the inland meat trade will be 
enlisted in his service. 

Those who have applied themselves with more care than 
the members of Monday’s deputation to constructing an 
argument against the Bill admit that our cattle must be 
protected against imported disease, but insist that the 
means provided in the Bill go beyond what is necessary 
for this purpose. Why, they ask, cannot the Government 
be content with limiting compulsory slaughter to the case 
of cattle from countries known to be infected; or, if that 
is not enough, with adopting the recommendation of 
last year’s Select Committee, and placing countries 
known to be very commonly infected in a condemned 
schedule by themselves? To both these inquiries the 
conclusive answer is that cattle are not born and bred 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the port at which 
they are embarked. They come in many cases from great 
distances inland, and nothing would be easier, as soon as a 
sufficient inducement presented itself, than to represent 
cattle really coming from a scheduled country as coming 
from a non-scheduled country ; or cattle really coming from 
a country which has been declared infected as coming 
from a country to which no such discredit attaches. The 
cargoes which come from the Dutch or the North-German 
ports are not exclusively composed of Dutch or North-Ger- 
man cattle ; but, if it is found convenient to describe them 
as such, it may be very hard to prove that the description 
is untrue, and the proof, when it comes, may come after the 
mischief has been done. In the same way an outbreak of 
disease in England may be the means of discovering that a 
foreign country is infected, and in that case all home pre- 
cautions will have been neutralized by the leaving open of 
this single loophole. It is useless to expect English 
farmers to submit to a system of costly and irritating 
restrictions, unless they are assured that the acceptance of 
these restrictions will give them absolute security against 
disease. 


EQUALITY. 


— time has passed since Mr. Matthew Arnold lectured at 
the Royal Institution on Equality, and nothirg very alarming 
has yet happened. After the first day or two, it became 
plain that hans was to be no aristocratic or popular agitation 
in favour of diminishing the freedom of bequest. Excited 
crowds filled Hyde Park, und infuriated persons perorated from 
chairs, quite like Camille Desmoulins; but it was not in the 
search for equality that these people went into the wilderness, and 
saw Mr. Bradlaugh like a reed shaken by the wind. It is 
possible, therefore, to look almost with calmness at the question, 
and to ask whether equality—social equality—be indeed the great 
blessing which George Sand and Menander are suid to have called 
it. While there can be no doubt at all about Mme. Dudevant’s 
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opinion, it is not so perfectly certain that Menander was 
thinking of what we onl social equality when he said iodryra 
8 aipod. The very mention of his name, however, suggests the 
question whether the Greeks did or did not esteem this equality 
which Menander possibly recommends. If they did not—they, the 
most civilized of peoples—the connexion between civilization and 
equality may not be so very close, after all. 

Any one who argued for victory might maintain that the 
Greeks did not esteem equality ; that they, above all other peoples, 
desired rank and subordination for the sake of order in all things. 
The aristocratic spirit is strong enough in Homer; it was even 
stronger before the time of the great lawgivers; and, as long as we 
know old Athenian society, we see that an Alemeonid was not 
as other men. The ancient houses kept their separate positions, 
their “ exclusiveness,” as people say, till, in Isocrates’s time, they 
had almost become extinct. What Thucydides says about 
Alcibiades might be said of a man of his position and wealth even 
in our very different sort of society. His splendid insolence, his 
attitude of a superior being set a from dull moralities, made 
him at once admired and hated. Athens had in him and his 
friends her aristocratic Mohawks and Scourers. Their violences 
were the expression, the recognized expression, of a wanton 
haughtiness, which did not try to hide its hatred of equality. 
This kind of thing produced the same sort of servile admira- 
tion and spiteful envy that it always has begotten in England. 
One must not forget to take account of these exhibitions of 
aristocratic disdain and of popular resentment when thinking 
of equality in Greece. Not only did birth and money make 
distinctions between class and class, but the roturier was as 
much despised as in the France of Louis XIV., or perhaps 
more. He had little chance of making a fortune in finance. “ You 
would not let your daughter marry a civil engineer,” says Socrates 
to one of his victims in a dialogue; and the victim displays un- 
atfected horror at the proposal. Now even in our so uncivilized 
society civil engineers are not Cagots, and they have the aid and 
approval of Mr. Lowe. Thus it is not so certain that equality was 
as great a point with the Athenian as it is with the Frenchman. 

Talking of the French naturally wakens the suspicion that they, 
too, are not whole-hearted about equality. Their institutions, 
indeed, aim at securing it ; but is it really secured? Could Ober- 
mann no longer talk of society as constituted by “une hiérarchie des 
méprises”? If equality is attained, is the eflect upon civilization, 
which is what chiefly interests Mr. Arnold—is this effect all that 
might be desired ? Mr. Arnold quotes what Mr. Hamerton says 
about the peasants :— They are full of intelligence, their manners 
are excellent, they have delicate perceptions, they have tact, they 
have a certain refinement which a brutalized peasantry 
could not possibly have.” They show, in talking with 
educated men, “a pleasant combination of dignity and quiet 
humour.” Mr. Ilamerton seems to have been fortunate in his rural 
friends. The common French report of the manners and morals 
of the peasantry, the report given by the men of letters—Balzac 
in Les Paysans, Murger in Le Sabot Rouge—by playwrights 
and caricaturists innumerable, is very different. One may almost 
call it a malignant report. The greed, miserliness, dulness, brutality, 
and cynicism of the peasant are obviously exaggerated. The ordi- 
nary man of letters, and even the rare genius like Balzac, seems 
to detest his rustic countrymen, and to despise them with a passion 
of contempt. It is not necessary to believe in the Jacques Bon- 
homme of Balzac and Murger. The rustics of George Sand may 
be “idealized” in the light of love; those of Balzac are also 
ideal figures revealed by the light of hate. Admitting this, 
admitting that the evidence of Mr. Hamerton may be more 
trustworthy than that of the writer of La Comédie humaine, 
nothing is proved about equality. The cultivated man and 
the clod seem to be so far apart that the furmer not only fails 
to understand, but actually detests the latter. If the peasant were 
what Mr. Hamerton describes, Balzac and Sardou would hardly 
detest him, if they knew him. But if they do not know him, if 
they have notions about him which are perverted by the ignorance 
of the bourgeois, doubled by the ignorance of the cultivated man, 
there is little room for talk about equality. Even Moliére, in the 

ime of the ancien régime of ranks, hierarchies, and inequalities, 

w the peasant better, and liked him better, than M. Sardou does 
in an age of equality and the Code Napoléon. We must either 
believe this, or hold that Mr. Hamerton is mistaken, or is singular 
in his experience. 

Turning to the French bourgeoisie, one asks what has equality 
done for them? Have they the “conduct” which Mr. Arnold 
allows to the English middle class ; have they good manners, deli- 
cate sympathies—civilization in short, and retinement? Have they 
escaped “ the hideousness, the immense ennui,” against which, as 
displayed in the life of our own middle class, “ the instinct of self- 
preservation in humanity rebels”? If we go to French evidence 
again, to the evidence of art in plays and works of tiction, the 
answer is unfavourable to Mr. Arnold’s theory. ‘ Whatever the 
fit he’s in,” said Barham long ago, speaking of the old times, 
there’s nothing your Frenchman enjoys “like pinking a citizen.” 
He still enjoys it in literature. The men of the middle class, as 
we study them in the novels and comedies of their countrymen, 
are more dull, sordid, narrow, greedy, than the citizens in old 
English comedies. As to their wives, Emma Bovary is the type 
of what the literary Frenchman takes the women of his country’s 
middle class to be. One remembers the first love affair of M. de 
Camors, as related in his edifying history. These relations were 
the proper and possible relations between a young man of family 


and the wife of a bourgeois. There is no help in the argument 
that French literary men malign the class from which, as a rule, 
they took their origin. That is perfectly true; no one in his 
senses believes that the society of notatres and épiciers is as bad as 
M. Flaubert, M. Zola, M. Feuillet, and the rest describe it. But 
these men of brilliant and restless intellect, of eager desires, and 
wide thought detest their ancestral bourgeoisie because it is more 
dull, narrow, and mindless than even our English middle class. 
The story of Madame Bovary reveals a squalid and inhuman stu- 

idity, meanness, callousness, far worse than anything tobe found 
in “the prison of Puritanism.” Escaping from what one may 
truly call, in Mr. Arnold’s words, “the hideousness, the immense 
ennui” of French provincial life, the born man of letters develops 
an almost matricidal hatred of the class which gave him birth. 
He can neither forgive nor forget the terrible hours of his youth, 
the parsimony, the darkness, the general hatred and contempt of 
letters, of gaiety, of noble pleasures. The vigour and viciousness 
of the reaction in the noel: of the literary Frenchman are the best 
evidence of the “ uncivilizedness” of his home and of his father’s 

eopte. “The power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 

eauty, the power of social life and manners,” were all 
unfelt and unknown in the prison-house from which he 
fled to live on his wits, and to dine on a steak from 
the proverbial wiche enragée, It would be unfair to judge the 
French middle class by the report which its distinguished children 
reveal. Rather one should read, in Edgar Quinet’s letters, of the 
passionate filial love which exists in those narrow homes between 
mother and son, even when the father is as despotic as M. Quinet 
pere seems to have been. From Quinet one is always certain to 
get the truth, stated with rare justice and freedom from prejudice. 
The other pictures, however, the pictures of Feuillet and Flaubert 
and Balzac, must not be left out of account. If we relied on no 
other evidence, we might believe that the existence of the French 
middle class was not only passed in a hideous prison, but in a 
prison where the air was not purified and sweetened by morality. 
At all events, the “ chronic ennui” of the life of the bourgevisie is 
the worn-out text of all French ridicule; it is the subject that 
writers never tire of satirizing. This being so, we may perhaps 
arrive at the conclusions that men of culture are peculiarly keen- 
sighted where the evils of their own class or race are concerned, 
and that the middle class of a land of equality is not much better 
than the middle class of a people that loves a lord. 

It would not be very difficult to carry this war further 
into Gaul, and to show that the flashy nobility of the Third 
Empire was in all things very like the gay aristocracy which dazzles 
our middle class and our writers in “society journals.” These 
periodicals are, as it were, so many multiplied refractions of the 
old and famous Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in France. 
They chronicle scandals like those he loved, and invent a few 
original moonlight effects. They please that uncivilized class 
which is subdued by material wealth and display, and which rather 
admires swagger—the class which likes a leading article to be an 
epithalamium on the marriage of a duke. If social equality 
existed here in England, ducal epithalamia and reports about Lord 
Tomnoddy’s dressing-rcom would fail to please. But these things 
came to us, like so many much better conquests of culture, 
like cigarettes and sewing-machines, from France and from 
America. Our contention is, in short, that social equality exists 
nowhere, and that it never can exist till people are civilized. 
When men cease “meanly to admire mean things,” from that 
moment they are equals. The Republic is within them. Now it 
is not laws about bequest nor any form of institutions that can 
produce this spiritual equality. In America, above all countries, 


' the mean admiration of mean things, of money, and of the social 


distinctions of Europe, is most common and rampant. To men 
who in their hearts are the equals of all men it matters nothing 
that others are earls, or millionaires, or baronets. They are not ill at 
ease and call for no change. Social equality is only attainable by 
means of spiritual equality, and one is brought back to something 
like the position of the Stoics. In this one matter, however, it is 
surely not so hard to rival the ideal Wise Man, even if estates were 
entailed to all eternity. Perhaps this view is more hopeiul than 
Mr. Arnold’s seems to be. If legislation about entail is necessary 
before we reach even French equality, we may wait a long time, and 
after all our middle and lower classes may not be so conspicuously 
improved. A fair share in the best of what is thought and known 
and seen may some day be in the reach of most ; and this, after 
all, is equality, if the majority care to set their desires on these 
things. 


THE PERUGIA PASTORAL, 


i Consistory was postponed from the 25th to the 28th of 
March, and we have yet to wait for the full text of Leo XIII.’s 
first Allocution. Whether there is any truth in the rumour that the 
Jesuits have been putting pressure upon His Holiness to modify or 
omit certain passages in it, or in the Encyclical which is expected 
to follow, can only be matter of conjecture, but if credit is to be 
attached to the telegraphic summary which has appeared, it 
embodies a virtual surrender of the Tiepeet Power. That the 
Jesuits are seeking to re-establish their quarters in Rome, and that 
the Pope does not smile on their efforts, seems to be pretty clear. 
But all that has yet come to light serves to indicate that, if he is 
cautious and reticent, it is rather from prudence than from in- 
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decision, and we can see no reason at all for supposing that he does 
not know his own mind, or does not intend to act upon it. On 
the contrary the estimate pronounced in the remarkable article 
just published by Signor Bonghi—no incompetent critic— 
in the Nuova Antologia appears to be quite borne out by 
all existing evidence of the writings and actions of the new 
pontiff. Bonghi arrives at the conclusion that his administra- 
tion of the Papacy will bear an entirely different character from 
that of his predecessor, and will be devoted to the real interests 
of religion, and therefore directed to bringing the Catholic 
Church into harmony with modern society. The principal publi- 
cation he has as yet issued—his Perugia Pastoral—certainly 
favours such an anticipation. And it is only consistent with this 
view that he should have already made conciliatory overtures, 
which are reported to have been well received, both to the Ger- 
man and Russian Emperors, and to the Swiss Guvernment. Ac- 
cording to the German papers, he does not require the abolition of 
the Falk laws, but “certain guarantees definitely recognizing the 
union of the German Church with the Holy See”; and instruc- 
tions in that sense have been transmitted to the German Bishops. 
It is important to remember that the statements of the Osservatore 
Romano, the Eco della Verita and the rest of them on this or other 
points are no longer to be received as having any authority. None 
of these prints are now acknowledged as official organs of the 
Vatican; and the new Pope, while declining to receive the ad- 
dress of the French pilgrims, expressed himself pretty strongly 
on the nen gare tyranny of lay journalism in the Church, 
probably with special reference to M. Veuillot and the Univers, 
though of course no names are mentioned. Meanwhile the ambas- 
sadors accredited to the Holy See have been received with the full 
ceremonial in use before 1870, and the same rule was ordered to be 
observed in the Consistory of Thursday last. It is also announced 
that the Holy week ceremonies in the Sistine, which have been 
suspended since 1870, will be resumed this year. Cardinal Franchi 
has been directed to reorganize the Secretary of State’s department 
with a view to dealing exclusively with Concordats and the rela- 
tions of the Holy See to foreign Governments, leaving religious 
controversies in the hands of the several Congregations concerned. 
The practical result of this change, as it has been justly observed, 
will be to remove out of the way a number of irritating questions 
—often on very trifling points—which led to endless complications 
under the late reign. As the Bull authorizing Cardinal Chigi to 
take possession of the Lateran basilica has not yet been issued, 
it may be presumed that the expediency of carrying out 
the traditional ceremonial on the occasion is still under 
consideration. Meanwhile the Pope very wisely adheres to his 
determination of not receiving addresses from bands of “ pilgrims,” 
while all testimony conspires to show that those who approach him 
are fascinated by a graciousness of manner not one whit less winning, 
and far more dignified, than that of Pius IX. These are indeed 
minor matters, but still not without significance. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the remarkable Pastoral 
recently put forth by Leo XIII. as Archbishop of Perugia, the 
text of which has now been reproduced in full by several French 
and Italian journals. It may therefore interest our readers to have 
a brief summary of its contents, for it is far too lengthy a docu- 
ment—amounting in fact almost to a short treatise—to be more 
than summarized here. It may of course be objected that we 
cannot argue from the sentiments of Cardinal Pecci to the 
policy of Pope Leo XIII, and plenty of instances may be 
cited of the marvellous tergiversations following on the 
assumption of the triple crown, of which /neas Silvius 
is considered a typical example. This is no doubt quite true. 
It can only be said in reply that the present Pope appears to be 
made of better and sterner stuff than many of his predecessors, 
who have promised well and lamentably betrayed their trust; and 
moreover that the circumstances of the day are very peculiar, and 
such as would be likely to elicit and brace to the uttermost all the 
inherent energies of a really strong and statesmanlike (being also a 
religious) mind, called at so critical a conjuncture to guide the 
destinies of the largest and most influential Church in Christen- 
dom. And that Leo XIII. is a man of cultivated intellect and 
statesmanlike instincts and capacities this Pastoral alone would go 
far to prove. The change which may possibly be effected in the 
fortunes of Catholicism, or rather let us say of religion, both in 
Italy and elsewhere, by the action of such a pontiff, it is difficult to 
overrate. Thus, for instance, in Italy, while the present constitu- 
ency is a very limited one, even of that small number a con- 
siderable majority have hitherto abstained from taking any 
part in the elections, Supposing “good Catholics” were free 
to use their franchise, and not fettered in the use of it by the 
narrow obscurantist programme held binding under the late ponti- 
ficate, it is obvious that the social and political aspect of the 
country would be materially changed, and it might well be changed 
for the better. Take again the case of Germany. The Times’ Cor- 
respondent has lately called attention to the notorious and startling 
development of Socialism—which means also Secularism, and 
Secularism of the most pronounced and aggressive type—in that 
once orderly, conservative, and nominally orthodox country. Now 
for some years past a kind of unnatural solidarity for political pur- 
poses has existed between Socialists and Catholics in Germany, 
though they cannot possibly have an idea or interest in common 
except their hostility to a Government with which, on grounds the 
most widely diverse, both parties find themselves at war. If 
the quarrel for which Prince Bismarck and the Vatican 
Council must share the responsibility can be smoothed over, 


the whole influence of German Catholicism would inevitably 
be arrayed on the Conservative side as against the Socialists, and 
its moral and religious force would probably be much strengthened. 
These are but examples of the radical change in the condi- 
tion of things which might be brought about by the action 
of a really vigorous and reforming Pope. And we may gather 
from his Perugia Pastoral that Leo XIII. has at least the intention 
to administer his high office in such a spirit. 

The subject of the tractate is the alleged antagonism between 
civilization and the Church, which is of course treated as a 
calumny of unbelievers ; but to those who can read between the 
lines it soon becomes evident that the writer was, to say the least, 
quite as keenly intent on rebuking the suicidal attitude of too 
many of his own friends. He starts from the principle that, so 
far from being the enemy of true civilization the Church 
has ever fostered and must continue to foster it. The 
motive power and process of civilization in ministering 
to the varied bodily, moral, and social wants of man are 
described in the words of Bastiat, and then the question is 
asked, whether there is anything in all this incompatible with the 
life of a community shaped on the precepts of Christ and his 
Church. The answer is given in the words of Montesquieu, 
that the Christian religion, while professedly aiming at our 
happiness in the next life, at the same time in fact secures our 
happiness in this life; after which the writer goes on to illustrate 
from classical authors the contempt for labour and the labouring 
and artisan classes felt in the old Pagan world, and contrasts it 
with the dignity bestowed on labour by the example of Christ 
and his Apostles, and enforced by the teaching of the Fathers 
and the laborious works of the medieval monks. The impulse 
given by the Church, especially in Italy, to artistic and me- 
chanical progress is next dwelt upon, and her influence 
in thus elevating the condition of the poor, while protecting 
them against the tyranny of capitalists. It is true indeed that 
the Church is obliged constantly to warn men against the danger 
of riches, and to urge the supreme importance of using this world 
as a preparation for the world to come; but she is not therefore 
opposed to the study of nature, or to the application of scientific 
discoveries to the needs and adornment of our present life. The 
investigation of nature can only tend to promote the glory of the 
Creator, for nature is itself a.revelation of His wisdom and Ilis 
love. Moreover such :tidies promote not only the love of God 
but the love of man, who was bidden at the first to subdue the 
earth and have dominion over it, and each fresh triumph of natural 
science is an advance of that dominion. It is wonderfully ex- 
hibited, if only we pause to think, in the telegraph wires, the 
steam-boat, or the gasometer. To true science the Church 
then has no hostility, but only to shallow and _presump- 
tuous sciolism, for, accerding to the “golden saying ” of Bacon 
“a little knowledge leads men away from God, but a great 
deal brings them back to him.” Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Linneus were all deeply religious men, who rejoiced to re- 
cognize and adore the Creator in His works. Volta, who dis- 
covered the galvanic battery, was a devout Catholic; Faraday 
could not endure infidelity and regarded his science as a means 
of drawing nearer to God; and it would be impossible to reckon 
up all the distinguished scientific men who have been in their 
day sincere and pious Christians. At the close of the Pastoral 
the writer naturally fee!s constrained to make some reference 
to the famous proposition of the Syllabus which stared 
him in the face all along, declaring that the Church can 
never be reconciled with modern civilization. This is ex- 
plained to mean, not the civilization already dwelt upon, which 
aims at promoting the moral, political, and physical improve- 
ment of man’s condition, but that which has nothing in com- 
mon with it except the name, and seeks the overthrow of true 
civilization and of Christianity. The writer did not of course feel 
it necessary to add that this gloss reduces the proposition to a 
pointless truism; he was well aware that there are other articles 
of the Syllabus which must either be passed over as truisms or 
rejected as manifestly untrue. 

This brief sketch will suffice to indicate the drift and general 
tone of the Pastoral, which is certainly not the kind of utterance 
we have lately been accustomed to hear from Cardinal Arch- 
bishops, still less from Popes. It contains indeed nothing with 
which even Pius IX. could exactly have found fault, as far as 
the words go, had he been capable of understanding it; but 
not the less it represents a temper and way of looking at 
things utterly different from his. And the enthusiastic ad- 
miration which the writer succeeded in inspiring among the 
citizens of Perugia, who had good reasons for not being very 
Papal in their sentiments, seems to argue that the doctrines ma 
claimed in the Pastoral of their late Archbishop were with him 
no mere empty form. He has apparently taught them to believe, 
in spite of the Syllabus, that faith in “progress and civilization” 
is not incompatible with loyalty to their Church. It remains to 
be seen whether he will be equally successful in inculcating the 
same lesson on the far wider audience to whom his teaching wil! 
henceforth be addressed. But it is hardly too much to say that 
to succeed in such an enterprise would be to remodel the religious 
condition of Europe. 
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GOING HOME. 


l «re the most frequently quoted passage in Lothatr is 
that in which the author tells us that the Duke “ was 
accustomed to say that he had only one misfortune, and it was a 
great one; he had no home.” He had so many fine residences 
that ‘there was no sacred spot identified with his life in which 
his heart, in the bustle and tumult of existence, could take refuge.” 
There is truth and point in this, but some people in reading it 
may reflect that they too have a misfortune, and it is a great one— 
they have a home. Loving change and variety of scene and 
occupation, devoted to travelling, and to such arts and sciences 
as can best be studied or enjoyed in large cities, they are the 
unlucky possessors of what is called a “country seat,” and in this 
seat it behoveth them to sit. To such cosmopolitan natures 
a nice country house is little better than a prison, and although 
pride or a sense of duty may induce them to incarcerate 
themselves for a part of their time, it is the most miserable 
riod of their existence. But, before we condemn such people, 
it is well to remember that the general tendency of the age 
is to do away with home and home feelings. It is considered 
rather a social disgrace to be at your country house except when 
it is crammed with guests ; for when this is not the case you ought 
to be helping to cram somebody else’s house. Swarming is the 
fashionable occupation of the day, and when we have all swarmed 
from one country house to another, we are expected to swarm in a 
body to London, thence to Hurlingham, the Orleans Club, Cowes, 
&c., before recommencing the round of urbs tn rure. Nevertheless 
some people are old-fashioned enough to have real homes in the 
country, at which they spend the greater part of their time, in 
the simple capacities of fathers of families, landlords, magistrates, 
and country gentlemen. To their prosaic minds the old place is 
full of associations, and whenever, after a long absence, they are 
“going home,” divers recollections present themselves as they 
enter their parks. Their hearts do not beat so quickly now as 
they used to do when they caught the first glimpse of home 
on returning from school for the holidays. Not that they love 
the old nest less now than they did then, but it scarcely appears 
such a paradise as it was wont to do in those days; nor do 
they feel themselves half such important personages, although pro- 
rietors of the whole domain, as they did when they went home 
for the celebration of their majority, passing rich on three hundred 
pounds a year; and the flag-staff which looked so white on that 
lorious evening, as the workmen were completing its erection, 
ooks very grey, warped, and weatherworn as they drive home in 
middle age. Darker memories follow of anxious approaches along 
the very roadway on which they are now travelling when sum- 
moned to the bed-side of sickness or death ; but these visions are 
chased away in turn by the remembrance of a triumphal return 
home, when the horses were taken out of the carriage and willing 
hands drew the bride and bridegroom to theirfather’s doors. Then 
there was the melancholy, but interesting, going home, in the 
capacities of masters and mistresses, to take possession, and the 
recollection of this brings to the mind the changes and alterations 
which were shortly after introduced into the old place. These 
rearrangements were very necessary, but at the time they seemed 
half like desecrations; and even still, as the house is approached, 
the memory tries to recall the old place as it used to look in 
former days. 

There is a “going home” of much more frequent occurrence, 
which does not invariably prove an unmixed pleasure. We refer 
to that which succeeds one’s annual visit to London or tour on 
the Continent. In the course of our absence we have often 
looked forward to this event with eager anticipation, and, when 
it arrives, we approach our doors with light hearts. We are 
greeted on entering the house by piles of unopened circulars 
and papers and other doubtful-looking missives which have not 
been considered worth forwarding. At least nine-tenths of 
them will turn out to be of no interest whatever, yet each 
package must be opened and examined, because a few of them may 
possibly contain papers of more or less importance. As we go into 
the reception rooms we are encountered by a fearful odour of 
cleanliness, proceeding from furniture polish and soft soap, and our 
eyes are struck by the faded appearance of the cretonnes, the great 
merit of which had been supposed to consist in the way in which 
they would stand washing. There is a been-to-the-wash and 
calendered atmosphere about everything; our favourite china and 
other household gods are disarranged, or stowed away, and the 
rooms look bare and three-cornered. The over-zealous gardener 
has endeavoured to surprise us with some appalling floral decora- 
tions. “I thought, sir,” he afterwards tells us, “that I would 
just do them my own way for once, and see whether you were not 
pleased.” Although the rooms appear so carefully prepared, when 
we sit down to write a letter we are sure not to find the re- 
quisite materials, which is the more unaccountable because during 
our absence our servants never seemed to have experienced 
any difficulty in finding our best paper when they had to 
write to us. Not being able to settle down in the house, 
we pay a visit to the stables. We sent a new horse down 
from London, and wish to see how he is. We find that he missed 
his train, arrived late on a wet night, and caught cold. The 
groom, however, does not think that his cough is a new one. 
That functionary is rarely complimentary about new arrivals, 
and on one occasion we were informed that an expensive 
hunter we had just purchased looked “more like drawing a 
hearse” than carrying us out hunting. But old servants are 


such treasures that they must be allowed unlimited license 
with their tongues. We find that our best horse has begun 
to make what is technically called “a noise”; and, on in 
quiring why we were not informed of this before, we are told 
that it was hecause “I did not like to trouble you about it while 
you were away, sir ;” which means that the fiend wished to enjoy 
our annoyance cn the receipt of the news. The new venti- 
lating arrangement which we have had made in the stables, 
while it lets in a cold draught, does not carry away smells; 
and the general result of the expensive alterations in the drains is 
that they are worse than they were before. We turn from this 
cheerful scene to seek comfort in the gardens. The gardener also 
has some news for us which he did not like to trouble us about 
when we were away. After the South of England, everything 
seems dreadfully backward, and the hothouses would certainly look 
better if the fires had not been allowed to go out ona certain frosty 
night. We try the kennels. How often have we not looked 
forward to the pleasure of seeing our favourite dog again! When 
old friends have seemed a little cool, or different in their manner 
under certain circumstances, we have remembered our honest dog 
at home, who is always the same. “ "Tis sweet to hear the watch- 
dog’s honest bark bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home.” But the brute takes no notice of us beyond smelling our 
trousers, although his affection soon returns after he has had 
sufficient scraps thrown to him and been taken for a few 
walks. Perhaps, after all, the house is the best place; but, 
although there are such roaring fires that it is impossible to go 
near them, there is a general chilliness throughout the building. 
Our study is painfully tidy, but there is no finding anything 
we want unless we have the housemaid at our elbow to tell 
us where she has hidden it. In the library there has been, as 
elsewhere, a grand cleaning, and the books have been taken down 
from their shelves and woefully disarranged. The things which 
we more immediately require have not yet been unpacked, 
and altogether we feel rather helpless. Our pet rooms, which 
we had furnished, as we vainly in the most artistic 
fashion, have lost more than half their charms, as we have seen 
others during our absence which were decorated in far better 
style. The tone of the walls and ceilings looks too cold, the 
chairs and tables are of the wrong period, and the carpets are of 
debased patterns. The next morning we make up our minds for 
a quiet couple of hours in which to arrange sundry private 
matters, but our nice little plan is frustrated by the arrival of the 
inevitable “ person who wishes to see you, sir,” who is quickly 
followed by another with a similar object. After this sort of 
thing has been going on at broken intervals for three-fourths of the 
morning, the last straw appears in the shape of the parson, 
with “stay-to-luncheon” plainly written on his countenance. 
When, at last, we are able to find time to attend to domestic 
details, we learn that one of the servants, who has been doing 
nothing for four months except receiving board wages, has 
given warning on our return, that a deadly feud has sprung up 
between the gardener and the coachman, and that there is a “ sour 
smell,” as the butler describes it, in the offices, which probably 
means “ drains.” 

When we have manfully digested these and the like domestic 
annoyances, and have leisure for intercourse with our neighbours, 
we again have opportunities of observing the truth of the old 
saying that “there is no place like home.” The contrast after a 
visit to London is somewhat striking. Instead of hearing every 
variety of topic discussed, we get nothing but local, sporting, and 
parsonic details. Then there is none of that pleasing uncertainty 
about what is going to happen next which gives such a charm to 
a stay in London or a tour abroad. At home, and even in the 
country houses within a hundred miles round, we generally 
know pretty well beforehand what we are going to do, what people 
we are likely to meet, and what those oq are likely to say ; 
and, if it were not for the uncertainty of the weather, rural life 
would indeed be monotonous. If we are called to attend a magis- 
trates’ meeting we can foretell within a narrow margin how many 
delinquents will be tried for drunkenness, riding without reins, 
poaching, pig-straying on highway, or assault; if cards are out 
for a ball, we know to a certainty whether it will be voted dull 
or the very best ever given in the county. But after a time we 
settle down, with more or less contentment, to our ordinary 
everyday life. And when the first worries are over, home is not 
such a bad place. As the memory of the works of art and other 
fine things which we admired and coveted during our absence 
becomes indistinct, our own belongings begin to please us again; 
and, in addition to this, we soon descend unavoidably and involun- 
tarily from our pinnacle, and become parochial like our neighbours. 
The prosaic truth gradually dawns upon us that such matters as 
the hay harvest, the repairs of county bridges, or the rating of the 
parish, are of quite as much practical importance to us personally 
as the question of the authenticity of a picture in a public gallery, 
or the latest discovery of the Geographical Society. The duties 
of hospitality are discovered to have their pleasures, if also their 
cares; attention to county business is felt to be more useful, and 
not so very much less amusing, than the most regular attendance 
at aclub; the tour of one’s farm and estate, if less exciting, is 
in its way more satisfying, than the tour round the world; nor must 
we omit to mention the crowning gratification of going home, 
which consists to many people in looking forward to going away 
again, 
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LOSS OF THE EURYDICE. 


dh Coroner's jury at Portsmouth has pronounced that the late 
Captain of the Eurydice was free from all blame for the loss 
of the ship ; and it may seem harsh indeed, especially after such a 
verdict as this, to speak with anything like severity of the conduct 
of a man who, if he made an error, has paid the penalty for it with 
his life. But nevertheless there are cases in which the strong 
reluctance which is always felt to condemn those who have but 
lately perished must be overcome, and their conduct must be judged 
as if they were still living. In this case more than three hundred 
lives have been lost and an English frigate has gone down in a 
squall which asmall merchantman at no very great distance from her 
weathered without any apparent difficulty. No doubt the latter 
was more fortunately placed in some respects, and the terrible 
disaster which befell the man-of-war may have been one 
against which no skill could provide; but there are reasons 
for thinking that it was due to a neglect of precautions 
which a seaman should not have failed to take, and of 
warnings which should never have been overlooked. 

The Eurydice, just before the storm swept down on her, was 
being sailed under a press of canvas not perhaps dangerous so long 
asthe windremained steady, but dangerous inthe extremeif the vessel 
should be struck by a squall. This sail was probably kept on her 
in order that she might get into Spithead in good time ; and, assum- 
ing that for this object it was worth while to run some possible 
risk, it remains to be seen whether there was anything to tell an 
observant sailor that bad weather in some form or other was likely, 
and whether everything which good seamanship could dictate was 
done to make the risk to the vessel as small as possible. 

In the first place, then, were there any warnings on Sunday last, 
such as a seaman in the Channel ought to have taken notice of, that 
stormy weather was to beexpected? The answer to this question 
is simple, as information on this point is patent to all. The baro- 
meter, which had been sinking on Friday and Saturday, fell con- 
siderably during Saturday night, and there was also a sharp fall on 
Sunday morning. Here, then, was the clearest possible indication 
that a great increase in the force of the wind was imminent. 
The fall of the barometer on Saturday night and Sunday morning 
was observed by plenty of people in London, to whom it was of 
comparatively little consequence, and it seems impossible that it 
can have escaped the notice of an officer in command of a ship. 
On shore men look at the glass principally to find out whether 
rain or a clear sky is probable; but to the seaman the study 
of the barometer isa matter of far greater interest and importance. 
Very uncertain in indicating rain, the instrument scarcely ever 
fails to tell of a coming gale; and the sinking of the mercury is 
therefore most carefully watched by those in charge of vessels, who 
well know the meaning which it often has. So marked a drop as 
that which preceded the furious squall of Sunday last gave an 
unusually clear warning that a storm of some kind was coming; 
and, if it be said that the condition of the mercury in London on 
Saturday and Sunday was not necessarily the same as in the 
Channel, the answer is that the depression seems to haye been 
general all along the Southern coast. 

On ow J afternoon, then, when the Lurydice was near the 
Isle of Wight, the barometer had shown by signs not to be mis- 
taken, by signs so distinct that they were observed by many 
people on shore to whom they were of very small importance, that 
4 great increase in the force of the wind was probable. Of course 
no observation of the glass could tell that this would take the 
form of a sudden and violent squall; but it was perfectly clear 
that bad weather was to be expected, and indications had not been 
wanting of what its nature was likely to be. The second mate of 
the steamer Caerlyon, who saw the Eurydice at half-past six in the 
morning, says, according to the account given in the Daily Tele- 
graph, that the weather was squally at the time. Both he and 
the —— of the steamer Huttcliff, who saw the frigate a quarter 
of an hour or so before she sank, appear to have been struck by the 
| oes of canvas on her, the latter in particular speaking of her as 

aving as much as she could stagger under. 

It certainly is to be wondered at that so much sail should have 
been carried. For some little time before reaching the spot where 
the ship sank, her course had been along a part of the coast 
where she was apparently protected from the wind, though even 
here there may have been some danger of a squall coming 
down from the heights. On getting to Dunnose, she had to sail 
past a part of the coast off which it is by no means uncommon to 
experience sharp gusts of wind. She was at the time under all 
plain sail, with topmast and lower studding-sails set, and this may 
not have been too much sail for the wind as it then was; but, after 
the marked warning which the barometer had given, with the 
vessel so close to the land that the approach ofa squall could not be 
seen till it was very near, surely it ought to have been a measure 
of ordinary prudence to have taken in the studding-sails. Even if 
this was not thought necessary, can it be doubted that everything 
ought to have been ready for shortening sail; that the whole crew, 
and not the watch only, should have been on deck; that the men 
should have been at their stations; that the ropes should have been 
in hand for getting in the studding-sails, so that they might be 
taken off her as quickly as ible should anything look bad to 
windward ; that there should have been hands by all sheets and 
halliards ready to let goin a moment if necessary? No extra- 
ordinary care or forethought would have been shown in 
being thus prepared for an ugly gust of wind off the land. But 
let it be assumed that, in spite of the great fall of the barometer, 


in spite of the character of the coast, such measures as have been 
indicated would have been superfluous, and would have argued 
that timidity which sailors do not love. Can it be contended, even 
when all this is granted, that, under the circumstances which have 
been described, it was right to leave open the frigate’s main-deck 
ports, which it appears are only some five feet from the water when 
she floats upright ? What possible reason can there have been for 
not taking the obvious precaution of closing them? The weather 
was — fine, it may be said ; but it is difficult to understand 
that the captain of a vessel, near the land, can have had much con- 
fidence in a bright day in March when the barometer had been 
falling rapidly. 

No preparation of any kind seems, however, to have been 
thought necessary on board the Eurydice, and she was sailed boldly 
on as though she were on the wide ocean in an equable 
trade wind with a high and steady glass. Although the vessel 
was not far from her anchorage, only the watch was on deck,and no 
thought of any possible danger appears to have occurred to those 
in charge of her. They were undoubtedly at a disadvantage in ona 
respect, for, as has already been said, the ship was so near the land 
that a squall could not be seen coming up, as it would be in the 
open sea; still a snow-storm does not approach without there 
being some warning in the sky; and, if there was likelihood that a 
squall might be very close before it was observed, surely that was 
an additional reason for taking every precaution which could 
suggest itself to a sailor. As it was, some signs of bad weather 
were seen before the ship was actually struck by the furious gust, 
but not till it was too late to save her. ‘ Between half-past three 
and four o'clock,” said the A.B. Cuddeford in his evidence, “ the 
port watch was ordered to tale in the lower studding-sail, as the 
weather looked dirty.” “ It was just coming on to blow. The 
sail was taken in, and then orders were given to take in the royals.” 
“These were not taken down (te. taken in), as the Captain 
ordered the men down as the squall was coming up. The royals 
were lowered, but not furled at this time.” The squall, 
which was peerings | sudden, had now struck the vessel, and 
orders were given to let go the topsail halliards and the main- 
sheet. This was done, but was done too late; for, before the 
pressure of the topsails and mainsails was taken off her, the shi 
was almost on her beam ends. She possibly would have capsiz 
under any circumstances; but there can be little doubt that her 
chance of her righting herself would have been greater if the 
main-deck ports had been closed. As it was, the water must have 
rushed in, immediately impairing her stability, and thus aiding the 
pressure of the wind above. When the water reached the hatch- 
ways of course ail was over. The vessel remained long enough 
on her side before she went down for some of the men to clamber 
into that part of her which was above water; and Captain Hare, 
who showed much gallantry, was heard at the last giving orders to 
ig cutter clear; but before this could be done the Eurydice 
sank, 

Her loss was no doubt in great part due to the wonder- 
fully sudden nature of the squall which capsized her. 
Cuddeford said in his evidence that, during the twenty- 
one years he had been in the service, he had never wit- 
nessed so quick a storm, and the master of the Emma stated that 
he had experienced heavier squalls, but none more sudden. While 
making all allowance for this, however, it must not be overlooked 
that there were reasons for expecting bad weather ; that the vessel 
was in waters where a savage gust from the coast could not be 
considered improbable ; and that such precautions with regard to the 
sails as have been described could have been taken without any diffi- 
culty. Even if it be considered that they may have appeared 
superfluous to a seaman, itcan hardly be denied that the main-deck 
ports should have been closed. d this been done, it is con- 
ceivable that the Eurydice might not have gone down. She would 
very likely have lost her topmasts, possibly her lower-masts, but 
she might have remained afloat; and, as the wind was blow- 
ing off the land, would not have been in very great 
danger. It is easy to understand why Captain Hare 
carried such a press of sail on his vessel. Ife was anxious to get 
to Spithead in good time, and no doubt had a natural desire to 
show how smartly his young seamen could shorten sail and furl. 
These may perhaps have been sound reasons for carrying on, but 
they should not have caused him to overlook the danger which 
sometimes attends carrying on, and still less to neglect any pre- 
cautions by which it would be diminished. If it be thought harsh 
to condemn the conduct of a gallant ofticer who has just perished, 
it must not be forgotten that more than three hundred men were 
lost in the Eurydice, and that, so far as skill and prudence can 
ensure safety, a captain is responsible for the lives of his ship’s 


company, 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


\ \ ] E have ere this had much to think over and to say regarding 
the Wellington Monument, for the earlier years of this journal 
were those of that spasmodic emotion of competitions which might, 
if they had been more wisely handled, have led to a systematic ap- 
reviation of art by the nation, which, with all our wsthetic progress, 
is yet to be desired. They were instead, as we have often had to 
point out, sadly mismanaged, and have only left the world as un- 
duly disappointed, a as it had once been lightly elated with 
that method of finding and using latent talent. rom first to last 
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the history of the Duke's monument has been a very slowly 


the results of that competition out of which it ostensibly grew. 


' tion; but the dilemma holds good, that it is either not too vast 
gathered success in the teeth of, rather than in compliance with, , 


Mr. Stevens was anything but first prizeman; he stood, in fact, | 


sixth; and yet the choice which singled him out in consequence of 
the sketch which he had exhibited commended itself to the judg- 


ment of artists and men of the world, and the eccentric arrange- | 
ment many years afterwards which reduced him from artist in chief | 


to journeyman of a contractor, was the real saving of the enterprise, 
both practically and as the memorial of his own career. 


The central idea of his monument is one which had better be | 


at once defined, as its practical adoption by English art is some- 
what outrunning its scientific classitication, and all the more so as 
the sanitary laws in restriction of intramural burial increasingly tend 
to divorce sepulture and commemoration. The monument is and it is 
notatomb, It is and it is not the memorial temple of the absent 
dead. It isa monument and it isan ediculum. The art of the future 
will have to work out the grammar of this class of coustruction 
in proportion as the exigencies of modern health regulations will 
more and more compel its creation, unless we are for ever to 
abandon the idea of our churches as the sites of the memoria!s of 
the illustrious dead—a consummation, in our judgment, which 
would be equally deplorable on artistic and on religious grounds. As 
it happens, the Duke does lie in St. Paul's, but in another part of 
it, and within a substantial and artistic tomb. Mr. Stevens's work 
is emphatically the tomb-like memorial of an absent man. Many 
of the tombs at St. Peter's do not actually contain the Popes thereon 
commemorated, but the larger number profess to do so. The 
present one cannot do the like until the crypt containing the granite 
sarcophagus is walled up. 

Such considerations, we think, justify the selection of a side 
chapel which fortunately happened to be at the disposal of the 


authorities for the seat of the monument, while the chapel | 


itself should be deemed, in a large 
the Wellington Memorial. 
we 
temple feeling ; it is a composition to be seen all round and at 
every angle, and not merely endways or sideways. The four 
groups of triple Corinthian pillars in pure marble, with their 
delicate scale-work of oak-leaves rising at the angles above the olive- 
green bronze podium are supports at once light and stable to the 
superstructure. The combination of angular and round pediments, 
necessitated as it was by the bronze semicircular canopy over the 
efligy,is varied without being confusing or meretricious; bronze and 
marble are well countercharyed, while the more baroque angle shatts 
of the attic relieve what might have been a too rigid monotony 
of detail. On the other hand, the big allegorical groups at the 
top are so high as to lose their intended etiect, while they most 
prominently obtrude all the features of composition which ought 
to have been subordinate. The recumbent effigy is well raised, 
but its tomb-like pedestal ought emphatically to have avoided 
and not simulated the form of a sarcophagus, unless the intention 
had been to lead gazers to suppose that the Duke was really there; 
and, if so, then, as we have said, the crypt should have been walled 
up. The heavy blank termination of the whole structure in 
the horizontal line of the attic is not due to the artist. 
His intention had been—for which he had good precedent—to 
crown it with the Duke on horseback in life, as below he 
appeared in the repose of death. However, wita a perversity 
which is to us simply unaccountable in a man of his cultivated 
genius, Dean Milman laid a heavy hand on the suggestion in a 
etter of 1867 containing the pointless sneer, “ provided the Duke 
does not ride into the cathedral on the top of his own monument.” 
This mode of viewing things was just to Mr. Ayrton’s taste, and 
he improved upon the Dean’s epigram, and so the monument is 
still mutilated. TLappily there is plenty of room left for the 
statue, and we were glad to observe that Mr. Noel appreciates the 
necessity for it to be supplied. 

It is a curious illustration of the levity of criticism that a very 
vehement denunciation in the Graphic of the present position, 
accompanying a plea for the transference of the monument to one 
of the central arches of the nave arcade, should have been appended 
to an engraving designed up to an effect which is indeed attain- 
able where it stands, but which would become impossible 
if the writer of the text could have his own way. The 
chapel in which it is placed may not be ideally large enough, and 
we quite grant that its greater expansion might be desirable. Lut 
its form lends itself to these groupings which we have indicated as 
another site might fail todo. It holds what is, we repeat, a quasi- 
temple, nota mere tomb. The two apsidal ends of the chapel 
are to the monument the negation of cramping, and whatever 
may be the absolute measurement from its steps to the centre of 
each apse, the idea is that of free expansiveness. Transfer the 
monument to a nave arch, and these conditions disappear. In 
that position, the free spaces are those portions in the nave and 
the aisle from which the squared horizontal face on each side can 
be scanned, while the ends are inexorably cribbed by the hard 
parallel lines of the east and west piers. In fact, the proclama- 
tion would go forth, ‘‘ You may gaze upon it where all is most 
stiff and prim, but you may not seek coigns of free and changelul 
grouping. The triplets of columns, the alternation of pediments, 
shall be to you asealed book. The effigy shall always present 
one aspect.” We omit the further consideration— because we do not 
its , it might when shi confu proportions of the 
Cathedral i 


itself, which would be a rather more serious considera- 


r sense, a portion of 


The whole design—and for this | 
ive Mr. Stevens much credit — shows a grasp of the | 


for its actual position, cr it might prove too vast for the place 
to which it is proposed to shift it. 

We have freely tendered the praise to which we believe the 
monument is entitled, and which we truly regret that the artist is 
not alive to receive; but we should not be quite honest if we 
allowed it to be supposed that we had nothing but praise to 
otier. We have, in fact, a very grave indictment to frame against 
the conception of the monument of the Duke of Wellington. It 
is the memorial of a man ui an exceptional and salient in- 
dividuality, but of that individuality, as expressed in it, the traces 
are feeble and obscure. The effigy is there of course to identify 
the man. But we contend that in a monument of such pretensions, 
and having such a history to symbolize—a monument, as we have 
said, which isnot merely a tomb, but a memorial—the whole weight 
of identification ought not to rest upon the effigy. The other 
members of the composition ought, so to speak, to do suit and 
service to that efligy rather than stand, like an empty carriage on 
hire, ready and willing to take in any passenger. There are, we 
shall be reminded, the two allegorical groups on high, and some 
armorial and military emblems, cast in bronze and applied by way 
of detail; and there is that feeble and most prosaic of all devices, 
the almost illegible catalogue of Wellington’s battles running round 
the bronze podium in a single line of inconspicuous words. But 
these are merely accessories ; the bronze groups might be altered or 
otherwise read ; and Fortitude trampling on Cowardice might, for 
example, be declared, as it poses, to mean Virtue triumphing over 
Vice; and then, with a new efligy, the monument could with equal 
appropriateness become the record of prince or statesman, artist 
or philanthropist, poet or divine, man or woman. Even giving 
to the emblems which are there the fullest value, they only signify, 
counted all up, a general. That that general should have 
been the conqueror of Vittoria and the Prince of Waterloo is left 
to the verger to explain. We know that we are living among a 
generation of mealy mouths, and that the savage ve victis of 

%oman ruthlessness is, by a recoil to the opposite extreme, re- 

laced by adoctrine of cockering other folks’ susceptibilities. We 

less our stars that Waterloo Place and Maida Hill survived 
Napoleon III.’s flying visit to London. We are not of course 
arguing the matter on moral considerations. We rejoice with all 
our heart whenever any expedient is found practicable to mitigate 
the brutalities inseparable from the progress of any war. But this 
is quite different from being ashamed of your war when you have 
done with it. The shame, if merited, should come in arrest of 
the proclamation of hostilities. Artistically, this prudishness is 
fatal to any worthy monument of a great captain being hereafter 
achieved. The artist's tomb can carry reminiscences of his cunning ; 
the symbolism at the disposal of the man who is called upon to 
honour a philanthropist is bewildering from its exuberance of 
choice. The soldier alone must be surrounded by frigid generalities 
or unstoried architecture. 

Yet, to look at the matter as one of common sense, Wellington 
was, in English eyes, supremely great because Napoleon was pre- 
eminently great. If Napoleon had been a merely eminent 
great man—a Suwarrow, for instance, a Radetzky, or a La 
Marmora—the Duke would only have been a better Suwarrow, 
Radetzky, or La Marmora, Thereiore, the tribute to Wellington's 
supremacy by illustrating the tomb with some presentment of 
Napoleon would be as much a tribute to Napoleon’s pre-eminence 
as to Wellington’s supremacy. Even if inscrutable reasons of 
state were to forbid the absulute representation within St. Paul’s 
of the fallen Emperor, the resources of imagery need not break 
down with the refusal of a single representation, The world 
contains personages, real or allegorical, symbols and concetti, 
which may be represented between the etligy of Cesar and a 
column scaled with oak-leaves. The monument, so small in 
scale, from Mr. Street’s designs, which was placed in Lichtield 
Cathedral, to Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, tells the history of that 
hero. Imperial prodigality has made Maximilian’s cenotaph at 
Tunsbriick a very encyclopedia of artistic history, and yet Eng- 
land endows Wellington with a monument where we look to 
the art of the designer and comparatively forget the story of ‘the 
man. 

We may follow the point a little more closely; and in referring 
to Wellington's peculiar characteristics, we may remind a younger 
generation that it used to be quite a commonplace of essayists to point 
out that the keynote of Nepoleon’s despatches was “ glory,” and 
that of Wellington’s “ duty.” Acting on this hint, we have the 
reasonable right to claim that his monument should in some way 
remind the spectators who may cluster about it in days when that 
living memory of “ the Duke” which still flickers round us shall 
long have been quenched, that the man whose effigy they are 
scanning was one who lived great and died in honour, because he 
was the servant of duty and not the parasite of glory. This man 
was a Christian soldier, and his monument stands in a Christian 
cathedral, while to a Christian duty is the practical embodiment 
in daily life of the religious belief. Plainly, then, the monument 
of the Duke of Wellington ought to have some colour of Christianity 
about it. In seeking how to attain this we may tarn to 
history and remember that the incidents accompanying that 
which was almost above any other event the turning-point of the 
world’s career give the direct lesson to those who care to learn. 
The historical Constantine may or may not have been an 
estimable character, but the Constantine of legend is the 
symbol of Christian warfare vindicating the cause of truth 
and faith. “In hoc signo vinces” has been the motto of that 
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warfare for fifteen hundred years, yet the signum is wholly want- 
ing in the Duke’s monument, most appropriate as the Labarum 
would have been as the badge of his tomb whom England so 
especially honoured because in him she recognized not only a 
champion, but a champion in the war of right against wrong. The 
only feature approximately or conventionally Christian about the 
monument which we could discover was the profuse employment 
of those old familiar acquaintances of all art critics—the cherub 
faces of ‘that contour which somehow reminds us of prize pears— 
pudgy, jovial, and soulless. We really think that the most sensitive 
purist in Renaissance might own that cherubs of this type had done 
their work and earned their rest. Child cherubs are immature 
beings, creatures taken at an early and arbitrary stage of a pro- 
gressive growth, and therefore singularly inappropriate as the pre- 
sentment of eternal existences, or, to put it more plainly, they 
are simply cupids’ heads coiffés with wings. Yet cherub heads 

in a row along the frieze are the only forms which represent 
upon the Duke’s tomb the faith which conditioned his career and 
which raised the fane that contains alike his remains and his 
monument. Yet there was this frieze, and there were the end 
groups, and there were all the other features of the work, and 
the unfettered genius of Mr. Stevens to mould them to the service 
of the monument of that great champion of the right in a country 
at war but still Christian. 


RECENT CRITICISM ON SHELLEY. 


bye literary phenomena are more interesting than the increas- 
ing popularity of Shelley’s poetry. His fame has already 
overshadowed that of Byron, and seriously threatens to dis- 
possess Wordsworth from his position of priority. There are 
not wanting voices of denial and disparagement. Mr. Ruskin 
informs us that Shelley is “shallow and verbose”; Sir Henry 
Taylor asserts that, as his poems “had no relevancy to” the 
reader’s “life, past or future, the impression upon the brain 
barely survived that upon the senses ”; while Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
though he has said some true and appreciative things of Shelley, 
yet puts him below both Keats and Wordsworth, and makes the 
astounding remark that in Mr. Palgrave's Golden Treasury (which 
contains, among others, the “ Skylark,” the “Question,” and the 
“ Ode to the West Wind”) the reader will find “a gallery of his 
failures.” Yet, if the true object of the critic should be'to “ get 
himself out of the way, and let the world judge,’ as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has somewhere said, then it is becoming evident that 
the world has decided for the view of Shelley taken by Landor, 
Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne, as against the view taken 
by Mr. Ruskin, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
The poets, too, have been so conspicuously influenced by Shelley 
that Joubert’s saying, “One should be fearful of being wrong in 
poetry when one thinks differently from the poets,” is here applic- 
able. At all events, the general interest in Shelley is shown by 
tiore than one recent critical attempt, made with more or less 
success, to bring out the character of his work and the secret of 
his power. 

wo articles on Shelley contributed some months ago by 
M. E. Schuré to the Revue des Deux Mondes furnish an in- 
teresting proof that Continental readers are beginning to dis- 
cover that Byron’s poems do not exhaust the English poetic 
development of the beginning of the century. Very little has 
been known in France of Shelley till quite recently. He is 
just mentioned in Théophile Gautier’s Histoire du Romantisme, 
and M. Odysse Barot knows our literature too well not to give 
him a high place; but the popular Byronism has received a bril- 
liant expression from M. Taine, and it is fortunate that so compe- 
tent a critic as M. Schuré has undertaken to enlighten French 
readers on Shelley's true merits and position. The title of M. 
Schuré’s essay (Le pocte panthéiste de [ Angleterre) will give 
an idea of his general treatment of the subject. “The clue 
which we will take as our guide,” he says, “will be the 
pantheistic idea.” This will perhaps remind some readers of 
the story of the Oxford don whose advice to his essay-writing 
pupils was, “Have your shallow theory. At all costs, have 
your shallow theory.” M.Schuré seems to be so far bound by 
the traditions of the Revue des Deux Mondes as to be deter- 
mined to have his “shallow theory.” But he himself is careful to 
tell us later on that he hascalled Shelley a pantheist, “ not to box 
him in a system (his spirit was too wide a one to admit of barriers 
of any kind), but to mark the point of view from wnich he saw 
the world, and his tendency to behold in its varied sights the 
developments of a universal spirit.” This qualification granted, it 
is only fair to say that M. Schuré has followed out the idea with 
considerable subtlety. There is no mention, it is true, of Adonais, 
which from this point of view is perhaps the most important of 
Shelley's s; but there is an admirable analysis of the 
“ Skylark” and the “Sensitive Plant,” in which the poet’s un- 
ceasing and ardent endeavour to treat nature asa whole, and to find 
everywhere spirit and life, is brought out with great skill, and 
illustrated by prose translations which seem singularly felicitous 
and accurate. But perhaps M. Schuré’s criticism of the poems 
in detail is more interesting and valuable than these attempts 
at discovering a md idea. He begins by an elaborate 
aceount of Alastor which is not wholly devoid of misconcep- 


tion. He styles Alastor the “ideal prototype” of Shelley, and | 
declares that this poem contains Shelley’s very soul. Never per-— 


haps, he thinks, has the type of the modern poet been represented 
with greater power. Shelley would hardly have accepted this 
account of his poem. His alternative title to it, “The Spirit of 
Solitude,” and the meaning of the Greek word dAdorwp, show that 
he meant the character to be a warning rather than a type. That 
“the poem treated the spirit of solitude as the spirit of evil” 
is Peacock’s account, and surely it is the right one. Shelley 
seems to have written it partly as an exhortation to himself, and 
to convince himself of the evil of that isolation to which, after the 
disappointments of his first youthful aspirations, he may have felt 
inclined. The poem has great merits; but it is the work of a 
very young man, and an injury is done to Shelley when it is taken 
as his typical work. Of the Cenci some really interesting things 
are said. Naturally the question of the admissibility of the subject 
is the first to be discussed. Mendelssohn’s remark on the piece 
was that it was “too horrible,” and that the subject made it unfit 
for art. M. Schuré answers this satisfactorily enough. “ The 
modern theatre does not allow of such ideas, and poetry shrinks 
from them on principle. If, however, the dramatist succeeds in 
diminishing the actual horror of the deed by interesting us in its 
victim ; if he paints moral sufferings and not mere physical torture ; 
if he has shown the brave and noble soul of the heroine rising 
superior to those sufferings, then he will have produced a master- 
piece, and crowned with an immortal aureole one of the most 
touching characters in orem ad This is very much in accord 
with what Quinet writes:—“Je concois . . . . des ceuvres 
ou tous les personnages seraient méchants, et qui pourtant 
seraient morales; ce seraient celles qui, en me promenant 
dans l'enfer, me donneraient lVamour passionné du ciel.” 
M. Schuré fully recognizes the magnificent and terrible unity 
of the play, and follows the vast majority of English critics 
in assigning it a very high place in our literature. Much 
of his strength is expended on Prometheus Unbound, and the 
allegorical meaning of the poem is well worked out. But it is 
difficult to say anything new of the Prometheus, and English 
readers will perhaps be most struck by a fanciful derivation of 
Demogorgon which makes the name mean terror of the people— 
“now is it not the property of all deep truths to terrify the 
crowd ? ’—and by some interesting remarks on the three Oceanides 
as typifying the part of women among regenerated men. There is 
no mention, as we have already noticed, of Adonats—which Shelley 
called “the least imperfect of my compositions "—and Lpipsy- 
chidion, Hellas, and the Revolt of Islam are also omitted. Perhaps, 
however, M. Schuré brings home what he has to say of Shelley with 
greater force by confining himself to selected parts of his work ; 
and we have little inclination to complain of a critic who has so 
well understood his author. We only wish there were more 
French writers of as exact a knowledge and delicate a taste in 
foreign literatures as M. Schuré. 


Mr. Barnett Smith has lately published a “ Critical Biography ” 
of Shelley which may be described as an ingenuous endeavour 
to persuade the British Philistine into liking Shelley. But the 
British Philistine will not care about Shelley till he ceases to 
be the British Philistine ; and he certairly will not be convinced 
by Mr. Barnett Smith’s well-meant platitudes. In the perform- 
ance of his self-imposed task it is inevitable that here and there Mr. 
Barnett Smith should glide intoadopting the tone and opinionsof the 
class to which his book seems addressed; and most unnecessary 
concessions are made to the Philistine point of view. Such is the 
talk about Shelley’s “ crude philosophy,” or the terms “invective ” 
and “slander” as used to describe Queen Mab. Shelley’s very 
considerable turn for philosophical thinking is here ignored, and 
faults are laid at the door of Queen Mab of which (whatever the 
sins of that poem) its author was incapable. Of the more inte- 
resting points raised by Mr. Barnett Smith the following are the 
chief. The book begins with a comparison between Shelley 
and Wordsworth. “ The poetic revival witnessed at the dawn ot 
the nineteenth century came from op, osite sides. Its music and 
its passion were typified in Shelley, and its devotion to nature in 
Wordsworth.” It must be allowed that this is rather commonplace ; 
and it is a great pity that neither here nor elsewhere in the book 
has Mr. Barnett Smith attempted to work out that parallel between 
Shelley and Wordsworth which, if weil done, would afford so 
many new and striking points of interest. At one time of his life 
Shelley was a most diligent student of Wordsworth. Alastor is 


; a study of the Wordsworthian rhythm, in the same sense, though 


not to the same degree, in which Keats’s Hyperion is a study of the 
Miltonic rhythm. Shelley's Love’s Philosophy is written in the same 
strain as the last verse of Wordsworth’s Stray Pleasures; there are 
lines in Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, describing his 
poetic baptism, which are strangely, and even extraordinarily 
(considering that the Prelude was not published till long after 
Shelley's death), like a passage on the same subject in the Prelude; 
and a stanza in Wordsworth’s “ Cuckoo,’ which Shelley was very 
fond of repeating, is thought by Peacock, and apparently 
with justice, to have suggested some exquisite verses in 
Shelley's own “Skylark.” In the parallel which Mr. Barnett 
Smith afterwards draws between Sheliey and Byron he is, we 
think, more successful. That “the author of Queen Mab was a 
man of faith compared with the author of Don Juan” is a good 
saying and worth quoting, if only by contrast with the wretched 
stuff that Kingsley talked about the two poets. So also a good 
point is made by bringing forward the commonsense, practical 
side of Shelley's intellect. Rather too much has been made of 
meets facetious self-criticism :—“ As to real flesh and blood, 
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you know that I do not deal in those articles; you might as 
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well go to a gin-shop fora leg of mutton as expect anything 
human orearthly from me.” The way in which Mr. Barnett Smith 
notices the good sense of Shelley’s views on such matters as 
Roman Catholic emancipation and the abolition of slavery is 
one of the best things in his book. Shelley has so often been 
represented as a visionary fanatic that Mr. Barnett Smith is 
quite right in laying some stress on these points. But he omits 
to quote a from a letter of Shelley's to Peacock on 
the character of Scythrop (which Shelley of course understood 
was meant for himself) in Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, which 
exhibits his power of self-detachment and self-criticism in a 
remarkable light. “I suppose the moral is contained in what 
Falstaff says—‘ For God's sake, talk like a man of this world’; 
and yet, looking deeper into it, is not the misdirected enthusiasm 
of Seythrop what Jesus Christ calls the ‘salt of the earth’?” 
Passing from Mr. Barnett Smith’s general to his detailed criticism, 
we may remark that he makes a downright mistake when he saysthat 
Shelley approved of the alterations made on his original version of 
the Revolt of Islam. Shelley was probably wise in letting himself be 
over-persuaded into making them ; but he always insisted that the 
poem was spoilt by the pr So, again, the meaning of Alastor 
is apparently missed; and of the two criticisms on the Witch of 
Atlas, that which speaks of its “hopeless confusion” is hardly 
true, and that which speaks of its “obvious lack of purpose” is 
nothing to the point. What purpose is there in Christabel? 

Mr. Rossetti, who has published lectures on Shelley in some 
recent numbers of the University Magazine, has the advan- 
tage over his rivals of possessing a knowledge of his subject 
in which few men can equal him. ‘This prevents him from making 
any such mistakes about Alastor or the Revolt of Islam as we 
have from Mr. Barnett Smith and M. Schuré. We may be sure 
that any criticism he gives us of a poem of Shelley’s will be the 
fruit of patient and sympathetic study. Such study is shown by 
his account of that fine fragment, The Triumph of Life :— 

It is by no means a triumphal but a deeply mournful subject which 
Shelley has proposed to himself to treat in this poem ; the very core of the 
satiety and the dissatisfaction of humankind. “ Life” in this title is to be 
understood strictly as mundane life, the course of a man or woman from the 
cradle to the grave ; and the “ triumph ” of this life is the terrible and fatal 
ascendency which it exercises over the human spirit and frame, changing 
the brightness and beauty of childhood and youth into the dimness and 
defacement of old age, converting love into malignancy, aspiration into 
disappointment, generosity into selfishness, a grand ambition into a sordid 
one. 

The fault of Mr. Rossetti’s criticism is its want of light and shade. 
It may be admitted that the critic’s true office is to praise rather 
than to blame, to find what his author has of true and beau- 
tiful, and show us that, rather than his defects. “It is a great 
sign of mediocrity,’ says Vauvenargues, “to praise mode- 
rately”; and Mr. Rossetti will certainly not, under this head, 
be convicted of mediocrity. But it is idle to blink the 
fact that much of Shelley's work is full of imperfection; and 
the few general remarks that Mr. Rossetti gives on his faults are 
not in proportion to his praises. It is surely a mistake, for 
instance, to make so much of the Revolt of Islam. Lovers of 
poetry will always cherish that poem, for it is full of beauties of 
detail; but one cannot ae feeling that it is, as a whole, school- 
boyish and jejune. If the poem were fairly representative of 
Shelley at his best, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s criticism of Shelley 
and the other poets of his day, that they “did not know enough,” 
would be precisely the right criticism. Where Mr. Rossetti deals 
with Shelley’s work as a whole he is often suggestive and felicitous. 
The passage, for instance, on Shelley's treatment of nature, as com- 
pared with Keats's and Wordsworth’s, will form an interesting 
conclusion to what Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Swinburne 
have said on the subject. So, again, the modernness of Shelley's 
work is rightly emphasized ; and the indivisibility of his work and 
character is well insisted on. If Mr. Rossetti had written in a 
rather more critical spirit; if he had, for instance, weighed the 
value of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism (for that criticism, though a 
childish one as standing by itself and without qualification, is so 
far true that Shelley’s main fault in art appears to be an undue 

rofusion of words and images, often hiding the pure beauty of 

is thought), he would have given us a contribution of permanent 
value to the criticism of Shelley. As it is, his treatment of the 
subject is interesting and suggestive rather than adequate. 


MALVERN CHASE AND ITS TREES. 


VETERAN botanist has lately reprinted a r from the 

Transactions of the Malvern Field Club, entitled The Forest 
and Chase of Malvern (Worcester, Herald Office), which may be 
interesting to persons who frequent. that inland shrine of Hygeia, 
whether in quest of health or pleasure. Perhaps most visitors to 
Malvern will learn for the first time from Mr. Edwin Lees that 
the ground they tread during their sojourn, Great Malvern 
and Little Malvern, with a great part of the country eastward 
of the Malvern range in the Hundred of Upton, was in early 
times a Forest or Chase of some eight thousand acres in extent, 
devoted to royal, noble, and episcopal hunting, according as the 
rights of lordship were from time to time detined. It was a 
wild woodland tract comprising, according to Leland, a larger 
area than either Feckenham Forest, in the Bromsgrove district, 
which went to feed the fires of the Droitwich salt-works, or that 
of Wyre, in the neighbourhood of Bewdley. The same authority 


of the Tudor period describes the Chase as of twenty miles length 
in some places, although he is careful to add that it does not 
include all Malvern Hills. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
rishes of Castle and Birch Morton, the Berrow, Bromsberrow, 
alverns Parva and Magna, part of Leigh, Mathon, and Callow, 
within the county of Hereford, together with Hanley, Powick, 
Longdon, and, in some vaguer sense, Bushley and Pendock, were 
included within the liberties and precincts of the Chase. The 
greater part of this tract, described by William of Malmesbury as 
a wilderness thick set with trees, a waste of forest and marsh 
land which was the lair of wolves and other beasts of prey 
before the Conquest, appears to have been unappropriated until 
seized upon for forest-ground by the Norman sovereigns. Mr. 
Lees has adopted from the Worcestershire historian Nash the dis- 
tinction of a chase from a forest or a park, between which it holds 
a middle place. No subject could hold a forest, for a forest 
enjoyed a Justice in Eyre, whom only the Crown could appoint, 
and, if a forest came into the hands of a subject, its name was 
changed toa chase. The latter differed from a park in being un- 
enclosed and of larger extent, more variously stocked, and over- 
looked by a greater variety of officers. Within the limits of Old 
Malvern Chase there were formerly two parks, Hanley and 
Blackmore, the former of which was disparked as late as 1790. 
It would appear that Malvern Chase has gone through each of 
these transitions, having been a Royal forest under the Con- 
— until it was granted by Edward I. to Gilbert de Clare, 
Sarl of Gloucester, his son-in-law; then a chase, until it was 
disafforested in 1632 ; and afterwards, in those portions represented 
by Hanley, Blackmore, and probably Bushley, by as many parks in 
the ownership of the families of Lechmere, Hornihold, and others, 
but all of them, as well as the rest of the ancient Chase, traceable 
to the lordship of the Earls of Gloucester. An amusing episode in 
the early history of this Chase is the Red Earl Gilbert de Clare’s 
trench or ditch, which formed a boundary line along the crest of the 
hills westward, and which, being still clearly marked on the Worces- 
tershire Beacon and elsewhere, stands as a memento of the tenacity 
of the prelates of the Plantagenet days for even such worldly 
temporalities as sporting rights. Not only had Bishop Godfrey 
Giffard of Worcester a hot dispute with the Red Earl of Glou- 
cester about this trench, but it seems that the afterwards sainted 
Thomas de Cantelupe, whose shrine is in his Cathedral of 
Hereford, strongly objected to the “Gloucester ditch,” which 
was designed to prevent any waifs and strays in the shape 
of vert and venison getting into Herefordshire and affording him 
pastime at his summer palace of Colwall. In truth, these pleasant 
country quarters appear to have fostered a sporting taste in high 
ecclesiastics, as we gather from an epistle quoted by Mr. Lees from 
eginald Bryan, who was translated to the see of Worcester in 
1352, reminding the Bishop of St. David's of his promise of 
six brace of excellent hunting dogs; and it is a matter of tolerably 
veracious tradition that Bishop Cornwall, who was translated fron 
Hereford to Worcester in 1808, kept hounds in the former diocese. 
It deserves to be noted, however, that the penalties for keeping a 
sporting dog, when Malvern Chase was in its glory, were heavy 
on inferior clergy; and its chief forester, parker, verderers, 
viewers, and riders had almost summary powers over men or 
dogs suspected of hunting unlawfully within the prescribed 
boundaries, 

The deer had utterly disappeared from the Chase of Malvern very 
long before, in the present century, they were extirpated by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests from the Forest of Dean. 
Between the hills and the Severn cultivated enclosures have 
largely superseded bare wastes and bushy underwood; yet in 
the limited woodlands that still remain there are precious 
relics of antiquity preserved in the dendrology of the district 
—in the trees and bushes, the yews and hollies about the Berrow, 
Colwall, and Mathon, the leafy dingles at the eastern base 
of the Herefordshire Beacon, and the dense evergreen wood 
on Holly-bush Hill. The pedestrian will find his account 
in exploring the limits of the Chase rather with a view to 
its surviving woods and thicket-clad pools than in vainly searching 
for castles that have scarce left a trace behind to tell of courts 
of foresters and verderers, and even more ancient Justices in 
Eyre. And for such excursions he need wish no better cicerone 
than Mr. Lees, in whose pages he will find the silvan curiosities 
of the old Chase explored and mapped out with the eye of a 
painter and poet as well as ofa naturalist. If, for instance, he roams 
aloug the base of the Herefordshire Beacon, he will discover, on the 
border of Castle Morton Common, a thicket-surrounded pool, whose 
rushes are a covert for the wild ducks, rejoicing in the ancient 
name of Danesmoor; and the so-called Longdon Marsh, within 
three miles of Upton-on-Severn, up to the time of its drainage 
recently undertaken, “ presented an appearance of an extensive 
lake in the autumnal and winter seasons, bordered by a dense 
growth of sea rushes, tall carices, and plumose reeds, with a few 
clumps of silver-leaved poplars, imparting a peculiar character to 
the wildness of the scene.” We are told in Murray’s Handbook 
that this marsh is in autumn and winter a resort of various sea- 
birds; and such is undoubtedly the case with the old fishpond 
near the ancient hunting-seat of the Bishops of Hereford in the 

arish of Colwall, similarly environed with reeds and rushes, which 
Mr. Lees testifies to having seen crowded with a flock of sable 
coots. This Colwall, by the way, is a station of the Worcester and 
Hereford railway, immediately on the Herefordshire side of the 
tunnel through the Malvern Ridge, and is noteworthy for not a 
few points of interest. In the farmhouse, once the episcopal 
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country seat, are still shown near some of the windows small 
pointed holes covered with a movable board, from which the 
tradition is that the deer were shot at. Within the precincts 
of the park, and near the pool, are the famous Colwall oaks, 
pork acl pe 800 years of age, one of them 21 ft. 7 in. and the 
other 16 ft, 2 in. in circumference at a yard from the ground; 
the r measuring as much as 60 and the smaller as much 
as 45 feet around the swollen bases of their trunks. If these 
are the two oldest oaks anywhere about the Malverns, they 
are by no means the oldest in England, though they are in the 
third stage described in Dryden’s famous couplet— 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 


In the Hollybush Wood, a seldom disturbed covert belonging to 
Earl Somers, old fallen trunks of oaks and other trees are described 
as nursing such crops of fungi, mosses, and spheric as one would 
expect in the region of Dartmoor; aad yews, hollies, and the 
common low-growing grey-green juniper grow freely all along the 
western base of the Herefordshire Beacon. Tlereabouts, too, on 
the side of the “ Ridgeway,’ is the memorable mistletoe oak, one 
of the eight or ten examples of the growth of the mistletoe on the 
oak in England. The tree, however, is not a large one, and not 
above two hundred and fifty years old. Mr. Lees mentions other 
oaks within the limits of the Chase—e.g. the ‘‘ Benedictine Oak” 
on the eastern edge of the Grove at Little Malvern, which was 
attached of old to its priory,and must have well harmonized in the 
seclusion of its tall oak and ash with the genius loci of such a 
retreat. He gives us interesting woodcuts, also, of old pollarded 
oaks of the Severn side and other parts of the Chase, the so- 
called “ Bur oaks,” which after pollarding shoot out new arms, and 
assume grotesque and almost demoniacal shapes in their decaying 
branches. One such in a roadside hedge below Great Malvern, 
near Sherard’s Green, is aptly called the Devil’s Oak, and there is 
an old and singular Bur of dwarfish dimensions and great 
antiquity, in the parish of Leigh, a mile to the west of Bransford 
Bridge. In Cowleigh Park, and in the pasture next its farm- 
house, near Great Malvern, is a conspicuous and venerable tree 
with a trunk measuring 24 feet in girth at a yard from the base. 
It was known as “Cowley's Oke” in 1633, and is reputed to be 
six hundred years old. Another in the same Park is worth in- 
specting as a rare example of the abnormal white-leaved oak, the 
white-blotched leaves of which could not fail to have a legend 
connected with them. It would be curious to trace the history of 
the superstition which Mr. Lees quotes somewhat vaguely from 
Heath’s account of the Scilly Islands, to the effect that “ oaks 
bearing strange leaves are held by some to preadmonish” (we 
suppose, of decay or death) “divers ancient families.” It is well 
known that the blotching of leaves is an art amongst Japanese 

eners, but this phenomenon in oak-trees must be natural, and 
is possibly influenced by the soil. 

BF at least equal age and frequency with the lordly oak is the 
weird and sombre yew. Mr. Lees has counted as many as thirty 
in one wood within the boundaries of the Chase, and he tells us 
that scarcely any churchyard in the Malvern district lacks its 
yew-tree. Except, however, in Cradley and one or two other 
neighbouring Herefordshire churchyards, none of these is of great 
age or size. The largest of those at Cradley is more than 
twenty-six feet in girth at three feet from the ground. On Coni- 
gree Hill, an old British mound near Bromsberrow, the ancient 
yew-tree, which measures in girth twenty-five feet, is reckoned 
one of the oldest trees about the Malvern Hills, and Mr, Lees 
thinks it must certainly be a thousand years old. We are next 
introduced to the Wych (not Wytch) elm, which, misshapen by 
eee ay is a not infrequent monstrosity of the Malvern Chase. 

here is far more pleasure in noting the columnar growth of this 
noble and graceful tree in the uplands and highlands. The Wych 
elm is undoubtedly indigenous, but not so the common rural 
— elm which graces the hedgerows and avenues of the banks 
of Wye and Severn. Its Latin name denotes it as a Roman 
importation. The Barnard’s Green or Friar’s Elm is cited as an 
old hollow picturesque tree by the roadside between Great 
Malvern and Upton, girthing 45 feet at the base and 25 at three feet 
from the ground. This tree is of exceptional longevity for 
an elm, if, as Mr. Lees believes, it counts three hundred years, 
which would take us back beyond the disafforesting of the Chase 
Mr. Lees gives a drawing of a battered pollard elm; but we do 
not care to perpetuate the memory of such ill-shapen dwarfs, 
The small-leaved lime is claimed by Mr. Lees as indigenous 
on the score of its frequency, noticed long ago in the woods 
in the West of England, and, as he notes elsewhere, on the banks 
of the Glamorganshire Hepste ; and he gives special details of the 
“ Brownsend Lime,” evidently a planted tree, us well 2s a woodcut 
of a fine specimen of twin énosculated limes, of the “ Tilia Europiea” 
not “ Parvifolia,” class, in Bromsberrow parish. Growing near 
each other, these have coalesced, not only in their arms, but, by 
laterai adjunction, at the root, so that the whole mass, meas 
as one tree, is fully 48 feet in circumference. Mr. Lees does not 
note in any limes of Malvern Chase that other curiosity in their 

wth which may be seen at Knowle in Kent and at Lydney 
Park in Gloucestershire, where the lower branches, drooping to 
the earth, have taken thence new life, and thrown up circle 
after circle of attached and incorporate descendants. In the latter 
instance the limes are of the small-leaved and most probably 
indigenous type. Inosculation is exemplified also, as at Forth- 


ampton in the adjoining country, though out of the limits of | 


brooks. we space we might go on to speak of hawthorns, at 
Powick, which preserve a tradition of “ Prince Robin,” #.e. Rupert ; 
of service trees (Pyrus torminalis) found in every wood in or round 
the Chase; and of “ holy,” or Glastonbury “ thorns,” which flower 
at Christmas, and are said to be scions of the original tree imported 
by Joseph of Arimathea from Palestine, and first planted at Glas- 
tonbury. Of the increase of the common wild cherry (Prussus 
avium), bushes of which are seen everywhere in the woods of the 
district, and especially in those of Mathon, Colwall, and Cradley, 
Mr. Lees finds an explanation in the action of birds, which, since 
the Romans introduced the cherry into England, have been for 
centuries disseminating the stones from garden and orchard up and 
down the woods. He quotes a curious story of a little cluster of 
cherry-trees formed on the battlements of the tower of Newland 
Church in Gloucestershire, where only birds could have deposited 
the stones they sprang from; and we can ourselves youch for the 
fact of a seedling larch growing and thriving on the top of a 
thatched barn. In like manner the squirrel— 
that bird which, instead of wings, 
Has a spirit within him that soars and springs— 

has doubtless from time immemorial been a busy propagator of 
oaks. We will but add that we have left much interesting matter 
yet to be gleaned by the reader of Mr. Lees’s volume. 


THE PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


T a recent meeting at the Mansion House it was decided to 
hold a great Agricultural Exhibition in London next year, 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society, and an in- 
fluential Committee was appointed to carry the decision into effect. 
Since then the Lord Mayor has appealed to the public for 
pecuniary support, as the expense is estimated at about thi 
thousand pounds, and itis not thought fair to throw the whole 
burden on the funds of the society. But it does not seem to 
be quite settled yet what competitors are to be admissible to 
the show. At the Mansion House meeting Mr. Holms, M.P., 
suggested that all nations should be invited to compete, and 
in his published letter the Lord Mayor approves the sugges- 
tion. He even holds out as a bait that, if the idea is acted 
upon, the Prince of Wales will consent to act as President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society for the year. We hope the Prince’s 
patronage of the Exhibition is not conditional on the accept- 
ance of Mr. Holms’s suggestion, for we think that the original 
proposal of the Society is much to be preferred. An Inter- 
national Food Exhibition may be expedient, but the reasons which 
recommend it are entirely different from those which render the 
more restricted project desirable, and it would be matter for regret 
if the one were to prevent the other. It needs no display of the 
produce of foreign soils to convince all who have given attention 
to the matter that British agriculture is declining. Too many 
symptoms painfully attest the fact. We pointed out some time ago 
in these columns that, while the area under grass is increasing, the 
number of cattle in the United Kingdom is actually decreas- 
ing; and this is happening ata time when the demand for meat 
is so great that it pays the graziers of the United States to feed 
for this market, to slaughter at home, and to send their supplies 
across the Atlantic in ice-furnished compartments. As for the 
diminution of the acreage under wheat, it is of such long continu- 
ance that it has ceased to attract attention. These facts, did they 
stand alone, might admit of a variety of explanations. But when 
it also appears that those who are engaged in agriculture are less 
prosperous than formerly, there can be no dispute as to the infer- 
ence to be drawn. In many parts of the country farms are lying 
vacant for which no tenant can be obtained, and amongst farmers 
as a body there is an‘ unrest and a discontent entirely unusual. 
In short, one of the most urgent needs of the day is the 
improvement of British agriculture. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that an exhibition in London will efiect that; but it will 
direct attention to the question ; it will afford the means of more 
accurately estimating our advantages and defects; and it will 
bring together representatives of the different classes interested in 
the pursuit, and enable them to take counsel with one another. 
Some good may be expected to result, whereas an International 
Food Exhibition would raise considerations of an order altogether 
different. 

Some statistics compiled by Mr. S. Bourne, and published in 
last Saturday’s Statist, bring out in a startling way the extent to 
which the soil of this country is ceasing to afford sustenance to 
the population. In 1857 the declared value of our exports was 
122,000,000/,, from which Mr. Bourne deducts 36,000,000/. 
as representing foreign material in them. The net value was 
thus 86,000,000/., and against this was imported food to the 
value of 64,000,000/.; last year Mr. Bourne estimates the net 
value of our exports at 143,000,000/., and the food imports 
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the port of shipment, to 
and other charges must be added to determine their worth to the 
country. Moreover, under the term “food” Mr. Bourne includes 
such substances as tobacco, as well as beverages and the food of 
cattle. A very large proportion of these are not grown in this 
must consequently be procured from abroad if they 
are to be had at all, The enormous increase in the consumption 
of such articles is clearly matter for congratulation, provided, of 
course, we are not paying for them out of capital, since it shows 
——— ability of our population now to provide itself with 

orts and luxuries than at so recent a period as twenty years 
ago. It is otherwise with regard to those things which our soil is 
capable of producing. The immense sums we have lent to such 
States as P; ay and Honduras res | those twenty years 
afford irrefragable proof that our disposable capital is not fully 
employed at home. The amount of poverty that exists is equally 
clear evidence that our available labour supply is not used 
to the utmost. And nobody, we apprehend, will main- 
tain that the limit of the profitable cultivation of our 
land has been reached. This being so, every pound we 
lay out abroad on food which could be economically pro- 
duced at home is clearly wasted. Let us, then, see how our 
imports of corn and meat have augmented in the twenty years. 
The imports of wheat have risen from 17,200,000 ewts. in 1857 to 
50,970,000 ewts. in 1877, or almost trebled; other grain from 
18,090,000 ewts. to 67,140,000 ewts., or not far from quadrupled; 
and meat from 1,350,000 cwts. to 6,310,000 cwts., or nearly quin- 
tupled. In the same period the population has increased less than 
twenty per cent. Consequently, the imports of wheat have aug- 
mented fourteen times more rapidly than the population, and those 
of meat nearly twenty-five times. The immensity of the augmen- 
tation is startling, and at first blush seems to convict us of wild 
extravagance ; but it must be borne in mind that in the interval 
the wealth of the country has grown by thousands of millions, 
employment has been abundant, wages have risen, and, what is 
more important, the numbers of skilled workpeople—that is, of 
people engaged at high wages—have increased enormously. The 
proportion of the population able to enjoy comforts is, therefore, 
very much larger than it was twenty years ago. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the expenditure should grow in a much higher 
ratio than the > With free trade it was to be expected 
that the growth of prosperity would induce a rapid growth of the 
imports of food, but the remarkable fact is that our home produc- 
tion has been so slightly stimulated. Very nearly one half of 
the population is now dependent for sustenance upon foreign 
countries, 

Two explanations of this state of things are possible. One is 
that this country is incapable of producing corn and meat as cheaply 
as other countries, and consequently that our farmers are being 
driven out of the market. If this be the correct interpretation, it 
opens up to our view a very serious prospect. The time must 
come when a considerable majority of the population will be 
dependent upon the foreign supply for life. The loss of our mari- 
time supremacy would then mean, not merely the fall of England 
from her imperial position, but constant liability to famine. 
Unless we were able to open new markets as fast as the old ones 
were closed against us, and succeeded in pushing a larger anda 
larger trade, we should at last have to draw upon our capital to feed 
ourselves, and thus should gradually prepare our own downfull. 
But there is another explanation, and it seems to us the more cor- 
rect one, as it certainly is the more encouraging. It is that the 
intelligence and enterprise of the country in recent years have 
been to manufactures and commerce, and con- 
sequently that agriculture has been left in a backward state. Some 
days ago Mr. Mechi sent to the Zimes an old letter of Baron 
Liebig, in which the Baron records his opinion that the soil of 
is gradually losing its fertility, because the sewage of towns 
is being wasted, and enough of artificial manure is not im- 
ported to supply the place of the waste. His opinion may or may 
not be correct; but it suggests one possible cause of the remarkable 

henomena to which we have been directing attention. The 
Royal Agricultural Society might usefully institute an inquiry 
into the subject, and if the facts were found to be in accord- 
ance with Baron Liebig’s theory, the remedy would be easy and 
obvious. Other causes of the backwardness of our agriculture 
might without difficulty be suggested; but our object is not 
now to speculate as to these. It is much humbler, but, we ven- 
ture to think, also more useful—namely, to endeavour to brs 4 
home to the public mind the gravity of the facts upon whic 


we have been commenting. Should that be once realized, a 


remedy for the evil will speedily be discovered. If we neglect to 
draw from our soil the wealth it offers us, and pay foreigners for 
what we refuse to raise for ourselves, we are clearly throwing away 
one of the main elements of our commercial pre-eminence. 


, Engravin: 


REVIEWS. 


LACROIX’S SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


HIS book, although, as far as it goes, it is complete in itself, 
is one of the volumes of the sumptuous series in which the 
Bibliophile Jacob has tried to depict the whole course of social life 
in Europe—or at least in France—from the time of Charles the Great 
to the French Revolution. His object throughout has been to popu- 
larize what was already known to the learned; he has pid to 
follow the advice of his French publisher, the late M. Firmin-Didot, 
“to leave to others the display of profound and minute erudition ; 
to content himself with being an ingenious, intelligent, and if pos- 
sible, an agreeable interpreter.” Book-collectors know that this 
kind of work is not all that M. Lacroix can do, and that his real 
excellence lies in the pursuit from which he took his pseudonym— 
the tracking out of rare books and obscure records, and the bring- 
ing his vast knowledge to bear in ingeniously piecing together the 
scanty allusions out of which the lives of the old writers have 
generally to be reconstructed. But the circle to which work like 
this appeals is comparatively small, and no one will blame M. 
Lacroix for sometimes looking beyond it. The series on the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, first written many years ago, 
and lately rewritten on a different scale, is popular in intention, 
and does not pretend to contain anything that might not, if one 
went far enough afield, be found elsewhere. It is in fact a kind 
of cyclopedia, more readable than such compilations generally” 
are, and winning attention, if by nothing else, by the beauty 
and accuracy of the illustrations. There are many things that 
chromo-lithography cannot do; but one thing it can do; it 
can reproduce with almost literal accuracy medizval illumina- 
tions. There is no lack in the volume either of these pic- 
tures in colour or of small woodcut illustrations, and all, we 
believe, have the merit of representing subjects that have not been 
reproduced before. A comparison of the illustrations with those 
in the French edition does not show any falling off. We may 
remark, by the way, that there is nothing on the title-page or in 
the preface to show that the book is a translation. This reticence, 
we suppose, is the publisher's, and we feel bound to protest 
against it. 

Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the book will be to 
select one or two departments of the enormous region which it 
covers, and to see how M. Lacroix treats them. Science and lite- 
rature, he tells us, are his subjects; and science and literature, 
even in the middle ages, mean a good deal, They include, on the 
one hand, all the guesses, more or less systematic, which many 
generations of men made as to the composition of the universe, 
and, on the other, many kinds of poetry, good and bad, much 
chronicling, much moral story-telling and edifying allegory. Let 
us turn to one department of science, a typical medizval 
science—that of heraldry. So far as it goes, M. Lacroix’s treat- 
ment is excellent; but it does not go so far as might be 
desired. He tells us little of the principles on which heraldic 
science is founded—that is, of the rules by which one device 
is pronounced to be “ bad heraldry ” and another “ good heraldry.” 
He disposes far too readily of the remote origins or analogies 
of heraldry which may be found in such numbers both in the 
records of the past and in the customs of barbarous nations 
at the present day. “The figures,” says the writer, “which the 
celebrated warriors of Rome represented upon their arms as the 
insignia of their warlike achievements, were selected at the 
bidding of fancy.” It is true that he mentions immediately 
afterwards the crow worn on the helmets of the descendants ot 
Valerius Corvinus; but this is pronounced a “unique instance 
of a patrimonial emblem.” M. Lacroix ought to suspect “ unique 
instances.” Generally they turn out to be instances of a class 
that has not been sufficiently investigated ; and we submit that, if 
no other parallel could be quoted, still Virgil's Cinyras, son of 
Cycuus, with his “ swan’s feathers rising from his crest. . . . an 
emblem of his father's form” (or whatever may be the right 
rendering of the disputed line) would prove the crow of the Corvini 
to be not unique. But in truth there is no subject in which recent 
research has done more than this of animal emblems, animal 
nanies, animal worship, Totems, and all their kin; and it is a pity 
that M. Lacroix should not have brought his book up to the 
modern standard on this point. When he comes to the middle 
ages, however, he is on surer ground, and he has much that is 
interesting to say of the beginnings of heraldry properly so called. 
Here, for example, is his account of the origin of regular coats-of- 


When the age of feudalism set in, it became the custom to distinguish 
by means of various signs, bright colours being as a rule used, the military 
shields and insignia, so as to provide rallying-points for the troops during 
the thick of the fight. These decorative paintings, in which may be dis- 
cerned the germ of armorial bearings, were at first styled cognisances, or 
entre-sains, and they were all the more necessary as the vantailles, or eye- 
lets, of the armet (closed helmet) quite hid the face of the wearer. 

Here and there, in the chronicles of the Middle Ages, are to be found 


* Science and Literature in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the 

Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), Curator of the Im- 

rial Library of the Arsenal, Paris, Llustrated with Thirteen Chromo- 
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at 180,000,000/. If this be so, our food im alone exceeded 
the declared value of our exports, when oS cone material 
in them is deducted, by the enormous sum of 37,000,000/.; a 
whereas twenty — before there was a clear surplus of twenty- ene 
two millions. oreover, it will be noticed the food imports 
The fact is one to give cause for serious thought, but, before we 
can understand it properly, the figures need much explanation. 
The declared value of our exports only represents their value at | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
i | arms :— 
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traces of the i but at the epoch when they first appear in history 
these different signs, all of a very simple kind, were not used to form the 

al combinations which afterwards became the exclusive appanage of 
such and such a family, and which fixed the principles of heraldic science. 
They were, so to speak, public property and any one who chose could 
appropriate them. Master Jean de Garlande, who wrote in 1080 a very 
curious description of Paris, relates that the “ dealers in bucklers, who su 
plied their goods to all the towns of France, sold to the chevaliers shields 
covered with cloth, leather, and pinchbeck, upon which were painted lions 
and fleurs-de-lis.” Thus, as late as the close of the eleventh century, the 
Kings of France had no regular coat-of-arms, and the shie/ds, embellished 
with lions and the fleurs-de-lis, belonged by right of purchase to any one 
who chose to buy them, upon his showing that as a chevalier he had the 
right to use them. 


Thus it is only in the early part of the twelfth century that we 
find the use of hereditary coats-of-arms beginning, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that the “ young lions” of the Plantagenets (after- 
wards corrupted into leopards) were among the earliest of these 
genuine armorial bearings. The first crusade developed the 
custom, as was only natural; and stamped its memorials, not only 
upon the devices, but upon the language of heraldry. Azwre is the 
Arabic ddzouzd, the Persian Jdzur, the Low Latin dazulum or 
azurrum, the “ lapis lazuli ” or “ ultramarine” which the crusaders 
brought from “ beyond seas.” The sable and gules are both named 
from fur worn by crusaders, the latter being dyed for collars and 
wristbands to form the ‘murtum rubricatas pelliculas, quas gulas 
vocant, of which St. Bernard speaks. Stnople, the green of 
heraldry, is the dye which they brought from Sinope. ‘The cru- 
sades do not seem to have added much to the actual devices them- 
selves, except of course the symbol of the cross. It is not to 
history, but to allegory, that irrepressible feature of the middle 
ages, that we must look for explanations of the animals, birds, 
fishes, flowers, that form the mass of armorial devices. Thus the 
lion means generosity, the elephant courtesy, the squirrel fore- 

ight, the lamb gentleness, the porcupine of the Coignieux arms 
(like the thistle of Scotland) a warning to keep hands off. Birds, 
it is curious to learn, “as a rule express change of residence, of 
nationality, and of condition, irrespective of the particular meaning 
applicable to each.” Fish generally represent sea voyages and 
naval victories, notably the dolphin, the “ totem” of Dauphiné. 
Insects, too, have their special meanings ; for instance, if we are 
to believe an old writer, “the cricket represents all the domestic 
virtues, because this insect only frequents the hearths of honest 
people.” 

M. Lacroix has much to say about the French royal arms, and 
he tells an amusing story about the arms of Lorraine. The device 
is three spread eagles—* eagles without beak and claws, signifying 
generally a victory over some foreign foe ”—but these particular 
eagles are metamorphosed from less glorious birds. It is said that 
at a festival given in honour of King Pepin, the Franks and Lor- 
rainers quarrelled, and Duke Begon, charging at the head of the 
kitchen servants armed with spoons, pokers, and fire-dogs, himself 
“seized a spit on which several plovers were being roasted and 
effected a frightful carnage among the Franks.” The plovers, re- 
ceived stderis in numerum as spread eagles, still keep their place in 
the arms of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The fleur-de-lis, 
too, is a badge that has its explanation, though many heretics have 
arisen with false, depreciatory, and scandalous imaginations on the 
subject. There are some who even believe that the famous flower 
is not a flower at all, but that Louis VI. meant it for a picture of 
the three-headed javelin used by the Merovingian Franks. Others 
have gone so far as to describe the arms of the Kings of France as 
“ sable, three toads or.” M. Lacroix thinks it a sufficient answer 
to such slanderous expositions to quote Guillaume de Nangis, who 
—— the three leaves of the fleur-de-lis as Faith, Wisdom, 
and Charity, “ which, by the grace of God, are more abundant in 
- our country than anywhere else.” Such sceptics are, in fact, on a 
level with those who explain the battle-cry of Montjoie! on the 
supposition that “ Clovis, having invoked the aid of St. Denis at 
rn jhattle of Tolbiac, called him in French, Mon Jupiter, mon 


If Heraldry is a characteristic specimen of medisval science, the 
Romances are an equally notable example of medizyval literature. 
M. Lacroix has a chapter that gives, on the whole, a good account 
of them, based as it is on the writings of those scholars who 
have done so much to investigate this subject, M. Paulin Paris, M. 
Gaston Paris, M. Léon Gautier, and the rest. As to the origin 
of the word, every one is agreed; but not so as to the origin of 
the thing. Are the old French romances, or chansons de geste, 
the outcome of the old Teutonic cantilene or popular songs, the 
~ antiquissima carmina which Charles the Great ordered to be 
collected and transcribed? M. Gautier, whose works on the 
Chanson de Roland and on French epics in general are so well 
known, would have us believe that they are; but M. Lacroix 
holds it to be a point of honour to show that it is from Latin 
sources and not from Frankish that the French romances are to be 
derived. These questions of origins are, however, far too com- 

licated to be properly discussed in a popular manual like M. 
roix’s book, and it is better to follow him to less debated ground, 
where he summarizes what may be said of the three categories of 
romances known to the jongleurs of the thirteenth century; the 
romances of Charlemagne, of the Round Table, and of Greek and 
Roman antiquity :— 


Ne sont que trois materes & tout home entendant : 
De France, de Bretagne et de Rome la Grant, 


Et de ces trois materes n’i a nule semblant. 

Li conte de Bretagne sont et vain et plaisant, 

Cil de Rome sont sage et de sens apparent, 

Cil de France sont voir (vrais). . 
When it is remembered that of the first of these cycles, “de 
France,” there are some forty romancesin all,most of which contain 
from six to eight thousand lines, the extraordinary wealth of 
material still extant will be understood. During the whole of what 
M. Lacroix calls “ the first period,” the romances are all anony- 
mous, and even if the writer had made himself known, “there is 
good ground for believing that the jugglers” (so the translator 
always renders jonyleurs) “who recited or sang the romances 
were very chary of giving the author’s name, as they very often 
claimed the authorship for themselves.” But in the thirteenth 
century we begin to have the writers’ names attached, such as 
those of Robert de Borron and Walter Map. The story of the 
gradual change which passed over the spirit of the romances about 
this time—the passage from the mere song of battle and adventure 
(the chansons de geste) to the romance of passion and intrigue 
(Tristan, Lancelot), the romance of religious mystery (the Book of 
the Grail), the romance of the Crusades (Hélias), and, lastly, the 
sententious, allegorical, and satirical romances of the age of 
Charles VII.—is sketched very well by M. Lacroix. 

It is impossible for us to follow him into the many other divi- 
sions of the immense field which even this one volume covers. A 
book that touches upon all the sciences—philosophical, mathemati- 
cal, natural, medical, occult, geographical, heraldic—that deals 
with the formation of the modern languages, with the history of 
proverbs, with poetry in all its forms, with chronicles and oratory 
—all these as they were developed through several centuries—is 
clearly a book which only those who have gone over the same ground 
as the author could criticize in all its details. Judgment of such 
a book must be a matter partly of impression, partly of inference. 
If the book is well arranged and well written, that is a great 
deal, and that praise may certainly be given to this and to all M. 
Lacroix’s volumes. If in places where the critic can follow him 
he treads firmly, there is ground for believing what he says in 
other places. Does M. Lacroix satisfy this latter test? Certainly, 
on French questions, and especially on those where minute know- 
ledge of MSS. and of bibliography is required, he may be trusted 
to make few mistakes. The same skill which has given us the 
Collection Moltéresque and the other much prized publications of 
the Bibliophile Jacob is present in very much of this volume on 
the Science and Literature of the Middle Ages, and, so far as we 
can judge, in the other volumes of the series. But where M. 
Lacroix leaves French ground, or s beyond matters of fact to 
criticism or to inference, it is another matter altogether. We have 
already hinted at the feebleness with which ke discusses questions 
of origins, Here is a passage that comes as a surprise to the 
classical scholar, whose idea of Greek and Roman literature is not 
of a literature of romances :— 

Novels and romances, or works of imagination of a similar character, 
were in great demand in Greece and Rome, especially among those who 
had no business occupation, and who read for amusement rather than for 
instruction. 

Here is another passage which contains statements of a strange 
kind. The writer is describing European literature about the 
time of Dante :— 

None of the other nations of Europe produced any poet to equal him. In 
England, where the Anglo-Saxon tongue had in the end become merged in 
the Franco-Norman dialect, an attempt was made to revive the national 
songs, and all that can be cited in the way of English poetry is a trans- 
lation of the * Brut,” by Wace, an imitation in verse of the Chronicle of 
Geoffroy of Monmouth by Robert of Gloucester. Spain, where the Romanic 
language had become naturalised since the eleventh century, at least in the 
provinces not invaded by the Moors, did not even know the name of the 
author who wrote that poem of the “Cid” which she pointed to with pride 
as the first poetical record of her legendary history (lig. 338). Spanish 
poets, amongst whom appear Alfonso II, King of Arragon, and Al- 
fonso XI., King of Castile, had already celebrated in a language which, 
though somewhat rough and coarse, was energetic and noble, the loftiest 
sentiments of the human heart, especially warlike courage and love of 
country. The union of these popular ballads and romances formed in part 
the celebrated collection of “ Romancero.” 

England was not rich in poetry at that date; but there were other 
writers besides Robert of Gloucester. The“ merging ” of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue in the Franco-Norman is an event believed in b 
Chauvinistic Frenchmen, and by them only. To quote Alfonso XI. 
as a poet, and the only one of Castile at this date, is simply a blunder. 
The rhymed chronicle which under the name of Alfonso 
XI. has been pronounced by Sanchez and Ticknor to be of much 
later date. Besides, why does M. Lacroix mention Alfonso XI. 
and not mention the really great Alfonso X., the author of the 
Cantigas, not to speak of Berceo, Juan Ruiz, the author of the 
Poem of Alexander, and many more? We will not say more, 
however, of M. Lacroix’s unfortunate ventures across the Pyrenees 
and the English Channel; nor need we find grave fault with his 
translator, who has done his work adequately. It is unfortunate 
that in one page (366) there should be three misprints—Compo- 
stello for Compostella, Vienna for Vienne, and ‘a rose romance,” 
not, as might be suspected, for the Roman de la Rose, but for “a 
prose romance.” But these are pardonable blemishes in what, after 
all, is quite unrivalled asa popular account of what men knew, 
thought, and read in the middle ages. 
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ENGLISH DIALECT PUBLICATIONS.* 


WE are half afraid that Mr. Peacock has spoiled us for all 
other books about English dialects. In the Holderness 
Glossary here before us there are some charming words and phrases, 


and two or three very good stories; but Holderness, even in the | 


hands of Holderness of that ilk, attaineth not unto Manley and 
Corringham. So from West Somerset Mr. Elworthy has got some 
fine local legends in local language; but we cannot set them up as 
rivals to the boy who did not wish to be born again, for fear he 
might be born a wench. Some grave censor may say that we are 


dealing too lightly with the subject, that the object of English | 


Dialect Society books is not to help us to good stories. We 
answer that the life of man is made up of toils and relaxations. 
When Bernabo Visconti—or was it Gian Galeazzo ?—took forty 
days to put a man to death, there were only twenty days of actual 
torture. After the victim had lost one eye or one hand, 
“pausatur”; he was allowed a day of rest before he lost the 
other. So,if Mr. Ellis and his followers persist in wearing out 
our eyes with the torments of “Glossic,” if Prince L. L. Bona- 
parte condemns us to the more violent abacinatio of a “ small 
map of the English Counties,” in looking at which the eyes give 
way at once, we assert our right to a “ pausatio,” to a day with 
Mr. Peacock and his neighbours of Manley and Corringham, as a 
kind of mé-caréme, a refreshment in the wilderness, before we pass 
from one form of suffering to the other. We are really anxious 


to know how people sound their words both in Holderness and in | inflexions, to the masculine ? The tone, t'tean, the tother, other, 


West Somerset; but how can we know when it is all put into 
“ Glossic,” with letters dotted about, standing on their heads, and 
rolling to and fro in various eccentric fashions? In Holderness, 
weare bound to say, some mercy is shown to the weakness of 
human nature. A “ Song of Beverley Gaol,” and two specimens of 
“Holderness Tumour,” are given in an intelligible shape, so 
as to give us some notion how the good folk of Holderness really 
talk. But the editors have no sooner granted us this fuvour than 
they get up on the stool of repentance for having granted it to us. 
“The spelling of the words in the above passages is not according 
to the ‘Glossic’ system, but only an approximation to it.” 
Happily the approximation is so slight that the sounds remain in- 
telligible, and we learn that “just in the doorway ” is called “ i’ 
deer-steed,” and, what grieves us somewhat, that the name of 
Beverley is cut down to “ Bevlah.” We fear that those who 
speak ot “ Bevlah” have quite forgotten about the beavers. But, 
having helped us thus far, the editors, in order to “make most of 
the pronunciation clear,” go on to explain the known by the un- 
known, and to tell us that “ ah = Glossic [aa‘],” that “« short = 
fas},” that “ew = [iw’],” and that o short = [ao].” As this ao 

as a special mark of equality grander than the others, it is perhaps 
the A and @ of the whole ‘‘Glossic” system. The rules of West 
Somerset—surely of some district untouched by the mild laws of 
Ine—are harsher. All helps to understanding the sounds are 
strictly forbidden. Mr. Elworthy’s discipline is like that of the 
Scottish tyrant who let down the empty cup to the thirsty 
man :— 

For the two specimens following I am indebted to Mr. Mildon of 
Wellington, Sumerset, who kindly wrote them down in ordinary spelling. 
I have merely transcribed them into Glossic, and Mr. Mildon has been goud 
enough to go over the proofs with me. 

Truly the kindness of Mildon can be measured only by the unkind- 
ness of Elworthy. We have no doubt that from Mr. Mildon’s 
“ ordinary spelling ” we might have found out how a Wellington 
man sounds “our squire’s pony carriage.” We are left wholly in 
the dark when Mr. Elworthy “ merely transcribes it into Glossic,” 
and produces such a fearful spectacle as “aaw‘ur skwuy‘urz 
poa‘née Without turning toa “Glossic” alphabet, and 

lling it out letter by letter, how can we tell whether it is meant 

t the words are sounded as they are in book English or in some 
other way? Of course we shall be told to go and learn our 
“ Glossic ” alphabet. But we deny the obligation. Glossic is likea 
“ Memoria Technica”: it makes a comparatively easy thing need- 
lessly hard. And it is a purely arbitrary invention, which no man 
has a right to force upon us. We have been told several times, 
with pretty strong anathemas, that it the moral duty of every 
Englishman to subscribe to the English Dialect Society. We 
abjure all such duties till the English Dialect Society shall choose 
to express sounds—as they can be expressed—in the ordinary 
combinations of the Roman alphabet as enlarged by our forefathers, 
and shall surcease to vex our souls with this hideous nightmare of 
“Glossic.” 

The Holderness Glossary is introduced by an “ Introduction 
Geographical and Historical,” which is not much to the purpose. 
We may be excused from discussing at length the theories of writers 
who seem a little amazed that the men of Holderness do not speak 
Welsh, and who charge them with speaking “a hybrid Dano- 
Anglo-Saxon language.” Yet they seem to know many curious 
particulars about Ida and -£la, and they have further found that 
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the Conqueror not only laid waste Northumberland, but “ massacred 
the inhabitants.” But the account of the pronunciation is clearly 
done with great care, and is well worth attention. We find, what 
we should hardly have expected, that no Holderness man ever 
sounds an /, and that he seemingly cannot sound it if he tries. R 
is left out in many words, as card and batrn, on which last the 
‘ editors oddly remark “ like the Scottish batrn, from the A. 8. 
| bearn.” Many adjectives are formed by adding the endings ish 
and fied “ at the end of almost any word or combination of words.” 
| The less we get of the fied ending the better, but we give a hearty 
welcome to “ slap-em-i-mooth-ish,” which the editors explain 
“ inclined to fight, bedlicose (!).” That odd form of the genitive 
| which is no form at all, butis the same as the nominative, is universal 
, in Holderness, except when the genitive “ falls at the end of a 
clause or sentence, or answers a question "—just like the modern 
difference between my and mine, The definite article is dispensed 
with, except in tecan, tother, and wawstart. The first two of 
these words speak for themselves; the last is said to be short for 
“woe is the heart.” In other parts of Yorkshire, where the 
detinite article takes the form of ¢’, they say ¢’tecan and tother, 
“evidently looking upon tecan and tother as simple words 
requiring the usual definite article ¢’ to be placed before them.” 
So in the ballad :— 
The tone of them was Adler young ; 
The tother was King Estmere. 


But is not this the neuter pet transferred, in the break-up of 


in some other words the balance is made good. In words 
: beginning with ¢r, ¢ gives way to p; so that the book-English tree 
is in Holderness pree. D followed by r in the like sort becomes the 
other}, as in tis, the modern Greek 6. (CJ also take the very 
Greek sounding form of rA, and gi, in the like sort, become d. 
In the Glossary there are of course some capital words. We 
take at a shot “ Ower-end,” which we thought we knew 
how to pronounce till our breath was taken away by 
the “Glossic” “aow'ur ’end.” This has the physical meaning 
of upright, whether standing or sitting, while metaphorically 
it is what the editors call “elated” and “excited by anger.” 
The best story in the book does not seem to be specially 
local; but we can forgive a good story for turning up anywhere. 
“ Dicksenary ”—or in Glossic “ diksuner'i”—we take to be the 
sound which Mr. Thackeray put into the mouth, not of the 
Semiramis of Hammersmith, but of her humbler sister, and it is 
not said that they came from Holderness. However, a woman 
there, “ desiring to speak politely to the schoolmaster, and thinking 
Dick too familiar, asked if it was not time Tom was put in Richard 
Snarry.’ This is like the Cambridge man who thought that the 
late Professor Jeremie was Jeremy Taylor, only called familiarly 
by his Christian name. He therefore, when called on to mention 
him in a formal paper, described him as “ Professor Taylor.” 

Mr. Elworthy’s examination of the West Somerset dialect is far 
more minute. He has already given a general paper on the sub- 
ject; his present contribution is the Grammar ; the Glossary is to 
i come. Mr. Elworthy is followed bya short paper by Mr. J. A. H. 
| Murray on the West Somerset Pronunciation, from which it ap- 
| pears that, while Holderness leaves cut the r in many words where 
in book English it is needed, West Somerset often puts it in where 
it is not needed. But we tind, what is some little comfort, that 
Mr. Elworthy, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Ellis do not always hear 
exactly the same sounds from the same lips. On some points Mr. 
Murray says that “no Northern ears agree with” Mr. Ellis; and 
we should have thought that no ears at all did when he can hear 
no difference between Jord and laud. Sometimes when Mr. El- 
worthy hears a d, Mr. Murray hears an r, and Mr. Sweet does the 
same. When the doctors thus differ, and when the sounds which 
they ee age hear have to be guessed at through “ Glossic,” 
the whole thing gets puzzling. Thus fashion is pronounced 
faa.rsheen and order atydur; but that gives us no idea except 
that some kind of » comes in somehow. We are tempted to ask 
whether it is worth while taking any trouble about the way in 
which words like fashton and order are sounded at all, except so far 
as their pronunciation may illustrate the rules of pronunciation in 
really English words. Thus we believe that fin a Romance word 
is not entitled to be turned into v. Such a fact as this is highly 
important; it would be still more important if the change 
took place in some few Romance words of very early intro- 
duction (like the High-Dutch sérasse for our street from strata), 
but was not applied to the crowd of intruders of the last few cen- 
turies. But, beyond this, it does not seem greatly to matter how 
non-English words are sounded in any dialect. Whatever their 
sound is, it will be, what ignorant people fancy that the dialect 
itself is, a corruption, or at least a modification, of book English. 

The most interesting piece of the three to us is the smallest, that 
of Prince L. L. Bonaparte. Its value is that of a piece of evidence 
which leads quite unconsciously towards a conclusion which others 
have reached in other ways. To the Prince dialect seems to be 

urely a matter of sound and of modern geographical division. 
Boch aud such dialects reach through such and such counties. The 
Prince’s England is simply the fifty-two counties of South Britain, 
less the twelve of the North and South Welsh circuits. It takes 
in Monmouth; it leaves out Lothian, Radnor, Flint, and the Teu- 
tonic part of Pembrokeshire and Glamorgan. This shows that 
the Prince has not only not been guided by ethnological theories, 
_ but that he bas hardly attended to the broad facts of the history of 


| would thus be for fet a’n, pet oder. Here the p becomes t; but 
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the language. But this is all the better, if the results which he 
has come to in his way are the same as those to which other 
le have come in their way. ‘ 
ome of our readers may perhaps remember our noticing a good 
many years ago a book or ag y a Mr. Huntley in Gloucester- 
shire, in which he noticed from his own observation, without any 
reference to, or seemingly any knowledge of, the course of early 
English history, that the dialects of the South of England went far 
north of the texan ially in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. 
That is to say, the West-Saxon conquests north of the Thames, 
though they came so early under the rule of Mercia, have remained 
Saxon in speech down to our own time. The great value of Mr. 
Huntley’s observation was that it was made without the least 
intention of supporting any theory, or illustrating any historical 
Had it been the remark of a man who was trying to prove 
something about Saxons and Angles, it would not have had half 
the value. Now here we have the observation of Mr. Huntley, 
who seems to have been a keen observer, but not at all a scientific 
ag borne out — more scientific researches of Prince 

L. Bonaparte. The Prince is evidently thinking as little about 
Angles and Saxons as Mr. Huntley was. His witness has there- 
fore the same kind of value. The South-Western dialect, that is, 
it seems, the dialect of Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset, is marked by 
the Prince as taking in the greater ie of Gloucestershire and 
part of Herefordshire. That is, the land conquered by Ceawlin 
still keeps its West-Saxon tongue. So the other dialect, de- 
scribed here as South-Eastern English, takes in Surrey, Buck- 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire, and runs into parts of Warwickshire, 
Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire. That is to say, its area represents 
the earlier West-Saxon conquest, which gave Wessex four towns, 
three of which are pom by Buckingham, Bedford, and Ayles- 
bury. One could not have wished for a better case of undesigned 
coincidence. 

The Prince leaves what he calls the Scotch dialects to Mr. 
J. H. A. Murray, perhaps wisely. But it was a pity, in a general 
inquiry into English dialects, to follow so slavishly the line which 
the modern map draws between England and Wales. In districts 
like Flint and Mics we might expect the English to be the 
same as that of the adjoining counties of England; but we should 
like to know for certain. The outlying English-speaking districts 
are far more important. Under what head would the Prince place 
the English of Pembrokeshire, of little England beyond Wales? 
Does it show, as we might expect it to show, any special affinities 


with Flemish? In that district the Flemish settlement is matter 


of history ; but we should wish to know whether, after so long a 
separation, the dialects of Flanders and Pembrokeshire keep any 
ints of likeness special to themselves, as distinguished from other 
indred dialects, continental or insular. The Flemish settlement 
in Gower is not, like that in Pembrokeshire, a matter of history. 
It is only an inference from the likeness of the phenomena in the 
two districts. We should therefore wish to know to which of the 
Prince's groups, if to any, the dialect of Gower belongs. Is it the 
same as the dialect of Pembrokeshire, or does it, as we have some- 
times heard said, go with that of Somerset, or any other part of 
England? With regard to Monmouthshire the Prince says:— 

Tn all the County of Monmouth I have found English the language of 
the majority of the natives ; but while in some of the western parishes the 
Welsh is still spoken by an important minority, in other parishes, particu- 
larly the eastern, it is sometimes very difficult, though not impossible, to 
find even a very few Welsh-speaking individuals. ‘the Welsh spoken in 
Monmouthshire is very similar to that of Glamorgan and Brecknockshire. 
For what concerns the Monmouthshire vulgar English, it is rather an inde- 
pendent sub-dialect of the Western English than anything else. This sub- 
dialect extends into the south-west border of Herefordshire. 

If this account is correct, a change must have taken place within 
the last twenty years, a thing which is perfectly possible. Twenty 
years back, in the parishes in the south-west part of Monmouth- 
shire, towards the coast and away from the mining districts, it 
would have been very far from enough to say that “the Welsh is 
still spoken by an important minority.” Tweuty years back Welsh 
was distinctly the language of the whole people, except quite 
recent English settlers. Even families whose names showed that 
they must have been earlier English settlers spoke Welsh. It is 
riectly true that Mog oy except a few very o!d people, spoke 
Ea lish as well. But Welsh was their own language which they 
spoke amongst themselves, English was used only in speaking to 
Pe who did not understand Welsh; and it was spoken as a 
foreign language and with a foreign accent. In those days, at 
least along the coast, the Usk might have been taken as the boun- 
dary. West of it was the state of things which we have thus 
described. East of it little or no Welsh was spoken, It is pos- 
sible that, within the last twenty years, a generation may have 
grown up who not only speak English on occasion, but who s 
it as their own tongue, so as to ieave the older Welsh-speaking 
generation merely as an important minority. We should like to 
know if this is really the case. 


PROUD MAISIE.* e 


VHE heroine of Miss Thomas's novel, who tells her own story, 

by the time that she is well on in the third volume has got 
herself. and the other principal characters involved in those per- 
plexities which are so delightful te every reader. “ However few 
and slight,” she writes, “may be the outward and visible signs 


* Proud Muisie. By Bertha Thomas. 3 vols. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1877. 


thereof, five lives were at stake—Hilda’s, Jasper’s, Leopold 
Meredith’s, Sophie’s, and mine. A single moving force ruling the 
gaming-table.” What a moving force is that rules a gaming-table 
we scarcely know, nor are we sure that we are right in our 
guesses at the author’s meaning. We suppose, however, that the 
force is love of some kind or other. ‘ Moving” no doubt has been 
brought in, not that it has any icular sense, but because it 
gives a kind of dignity to the word to which it is joined. We 
shall find presently that the writer thinks it scarcely becoming for 
her substantives to have only a single adjective each attached to 
them, though a single adjective may be all that is wanted. In 
like manner people who would be borne along by a single horse 
quite as fast as they need yet keep a pair simply for appearance 
sake, But to return to the perplexities of the story. They are even 
greater than the heroine codes out, for she has lett out of the count 
no less than two of her lovers. Hilda was married to Jasper, but 
was in love with Leopold Meredith. Meredith was married to 
Sophie, but, without being in love with Hilda, was quiw ready to 
Tun away with her, merely to disgrace her because she had _ 
viously rejected him for a wealthier suitor. Jasper was in love 
with the heroine, and had found out what a mistake he had made 
in jilting her when he had married Hilda. The heroine, 
Proud Maisie, was in love with Jasper, and was, watch- 
ing with a spiteful eye the unhappy life that he and his wife 
were leading. Besides this a famous old German musician, 
and a young —_ singer who was rising into fame, were both 
in love with Maisie also. Abundant though the provision of 
lovers is, yet there is an incompleteness about it, as every one will 
at once notice. Sophie isin love with no one except her own 
husband. Maisie in good rights should have been married, and 
her husband should have been Sophie's lover. As it is, we have 
Maisie loving Jasper, who was married to Hilda, who loved Mere- 
dith, who was married to Sophie, and then we are brought to a full 
stop and the circle is not completed. 

Miss Thomas manages her intrigues with great propriety, if 
she is judged, that is to say, by the standard of the female 
novel-writers of the present day. There is little to find fault 
with in the conduct of the hero and the heroine, who in the 
end marry in the most respectable manner possible, and live 
very happily. Hilda, who is the ordinary wicked woman of 
fashion, gets killed on the bee day that she was to have run 
away with her lover from her husband. Her death is so sudden 
that she is not allowed even five minutes for repentance. Lere 
the author shows her good taste. She does not attempt, as so 
; many of her riva's in writing do, to throw an air of piety over 
age 2d by giving a sentimental death-bed scene to a worthless 
| ife. Writers of that class are not trying in such scenes to de- 

scribe human nature, and to show that a heart, however depraved, 
may be moved to sorrow by the approach of death. They are 
seeking merely to save their own reputations, and by an offensive 
| display of sentimentalism they are trying to hide, likely enough 
from themselves as well as from the public, the real immorality of 
their writing. Readers, too, require a salve for their own con- 
sciences, and really feel easier in mind when three volumes of 
corrupt writing end with a religious flourish. The hero was a 
most admirable character, and, had not the interest of the 
story required that ke should make love to one woman and 
then marry a second, he would have been very near perfection. In 
his manner was ‘superiority without self-assertion, politeness 
without affectation.” He had ten thousand a year, though as one 
of the characters—on!y too truly—asks, “ What is ten thousand 
@ year nowadays?” He had —™ eyes, dark wavy hair, a 
moustache and beard to match, and a pale complexion. Bright, 
indeed, is the picture, brighter still when it is compared with that 
of the villain of the novel, the Hon. Leopold Meredith. “ Look 
here upon this picture and on this.” Meredith was, indeed, the 
second brother of a Lord, a Lord moreover who was in bad health, 
and childless. ‘ He was grand at cricket, a dead shot, danced to 
distraction, drank to intoxication, swore to admiration.” Sut in 
spite of all these great qualities—and some of them are very great 
—the heroine writes, “ Vainly I sought in the tawny athlete, his 
markedly animal physiognomy, expressionless eye, and unpleasantly 
an mouth, some charm, somebody’s ideal.” Yet the wicked 
Hilda was charmed by him, though she would not marry him 
beeause he had gambled away all his a and she did not think 
much of his chance of soon arriving at the title, Had not his 
father, the last Lord Meredith, been an incurable invalid, and had 
he not lingered on till he was seventy-six, and did not his eldest 
son, the present Lord Meredith, mean to do the same? Hilda was 
“ the eldest daughter of a baronet—sinecurist for twenty years on 
the Civil List at several thousands a year, highly connected, and 
with a peerage in prospect.” What happy sinecures of several 
' thousands a year are still left for baronets we do not pretend to 
‘know. The story is quite of these days, so that this sinecure must 
have been created scarcely five-and-twenty years ago. Seeing that 
Meredith's prospects were so poor, Hilda made up her mind to 
| give him up, and to win Jasper with his ten thousand a year 
| from the heroine. She knew her power, and, being very beautiful, 
; “in all the plenitude of health and spirits, coquetry and silk 
' attire,’ soon won the day. Nature, however, by no meansapproved 
| of her doings, and gave her a kind of weather-forecast, which, 
if she had only had the wisdom to attend to it, might have saved 
her lite. For the day that Jasper made her his offer there was “a 
strange oppressive atmosphere. Flowers closed their petals and 
| shrank, cs if from a blight; leaves d and quivered. All the 
_ springs of life seemed checked, the very elements sunk in a 
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lethargy.” The warning was all in vain. She was married, and 
the poor deserted heroine was left to wonder to her friend Eva 
“ how many hearts on an average a iage crushes out of exist- 
ence, like the animalcule in a kettle of boiling water.” Whether 
it is the animalcule who are crushed out of existence or who 
crush those who drink the water is not made so clear as we could 
wish. But we will not be led away from our heroine's fortunes by 
any scientific considerations. She falls ill, as deserted heroines 
always do fall ill, and escapes dying, as all deserted heroines do 
escape dying when it is in the first volume that illness attacks 
them. hen she was a little better the family doctor “had a 
long conclave with her mother.” The result of the long conclave 
was that Maisie was sent abroad with her friend Eva. The best 
part of the story is the description of German life that follows 
among artists and musicians. There is little doubt that the 
author is here writing about a kind of life with which she is 
familiar. With wicked heirs to a peerage and equally wicked 
baronets’ eldest daughters we will do her the justice to ‘believe 
that she is quite unacquainted. In Germany the chief characters 
of the story soon meet together as guests in the same old castle, 
and all the love-making begins afresh, with the addition besides of 
the two musicians. We must not forget to add, for the credit of 
the heroine, that she had two other lovers besides the three we have 
already mentioned. The old German musician, though he finds 
that his own suit is hopeless, does not lose his interest in Maisie, 
but convinces her that her duty requires that she should not go on 
living in the same house as her old lover Jasper. She had, before 
she left, discovered that some kind of an intrigue was going on 
between Meredith and Hilda. Her virtue in leaving is rewarded 
before very long. For Hilda, as we have said, gets killed, and 
Jasper marries Maisie. Lord Meredith dies suddenly, and the 


wicked Leopold comes into the title, and now, having as much 


money as.he wanted, begins to live more respectably. 

This story, with all its faults, is rather above than below the 
average of those that come before us, for the author has a certain 
live.iness which is able to relieve even her own dulness. For very 
dull she often is, owing to the lengths to which she carries her 
descriptions and the abundance of epithets which she uses. We 
have already referred to her doubling of the adjectives. Nay, she 
commonly goes beyond doubling, and is not satisfied unless she 
has a third one yoked on also, Thus we read of a “strange 
inward mental tension.” What an outward mental tension would 
be it would be hard to say. Again, we have “the most empty, 
conventional, frosty dialogue,” “ that naked, eyeless, hollow ruin,” 
“« sharp, censorious, detective-like scrutiny,” “the queer, un- 
accountable, indefinite foreboding.” In half-a-dozen lines we 
have three instances of these threefold epithets:—“Then I 
turned round to Mrs. Gerard, and my heart went out to the 
sad woman in her dismally neat, black widow's array, with her 
pale, worn, anxious countenance, making a strange picture there 
in the midst of her son's luxurious, piquant blue-green draw- 
ing-room.” There is something very tedious in the constant 
repetition of such epithets. The author might beyond doubt 
make her next story a great improvement on this, which is, 
we believe, her first, if she were to take a kind of temperance 
pledge as to the use of adjectives. She would do well at the 
same time to pay a little more attention to the exact meaning of 
the words she uses, and to keep a Johnson’s Dictionary at her 
elbow. It is, we fear, quite hopeless to try any more to get novel- 
writers, whether male or female, to believe that “ paraphernalia ” 
does not mean either cups and saucers, or the brushes and colours 
of an artist, or a tobacco-pipe and pouch, or the contents of a 
knapsack, That word we must give up in despair. It has lost 
its character beyond all chance of recovery, and the novelists may 
keep it for their own uses. But there are uses of words in Miss 
Thomas's story which it may be worth while to notice. We must, 
for instance, protest when she describes a gentleman “as a kind of 
butler for the over-sensitive to vent their nervous ebullitions upon.” 
There is here a mixture of metaphors that is absurd even ina 
novel. In describing a town, she talks of “the main nucleus of 
squares, theatres, and palatial inns,” and very clearly shows she 
does not know what nucleus means. She makes the elderly 
musician come “ gliding like a cold s flash of light”; and, in 
another passage, she writes about “ influences into which late in- 
cidents had infused a very scorpion’s sting.” To infuse a sting is 
strange enough ; but to infuse a sting into an influence is stranger 
still. In describing the end of a storm, she says “ it was falling 
slowly, as if sheerly unable to rage any more.” It isa pity that 
authors will write down such stuff as this. They do not in 
the least make up for it by talking about “ psychological philo- 
sophy,” as Miss Tnomas, following in the fashion, talks. Let them 
leave for atime all philosophy alone, except that philosophy which 
is concerned with the proper meaning of words. hen once 
they have learned to write, without at the same time writing non- 
sense, they may, if then they care for it, fill up the gaps that the 
absence of nonsense will leave in their books with their psycho- 


logical philosuphy. 


MATHESON’S GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


pD§; NEWMAN cites and endorses, in his famous work on the 
Development of istian Doctrine, Guizot’s remark that 


* Growth of the Spirit of Christianity from the First Century to the Dawn 
of the Bra By Rev. G. Matheaon, 2 vols. Edinburgh : T. & 


“Christianity came into the world as an idea, rather than an in« 
stitution,” and Mr. Matheson might have taken the saying asa 
motto for his book. It is a history of the development, not of 
doctrine, but of “the spirit of Christianity,” regarded from a 
decidedly Protestant, and, as will appear presently, somewhat 
one-sided point of view, but discussed in a broad and liberal tone 
and with a very considerable grasp of the historical bearings of 
the question. The work is eminently adapted for “the general 
reader,” for it is written in an easy flowing style, and does not 
| necessarily assume any ow yap acquaintance with the facts of 
| ecclesiastical history ; indeed a reader whose mind is a tabula rasa 
on the subject will follow Mr. Matheson’s attractive guidance more 
_ pleasantly, though not of course more intelligently, than a pro- 
' fessed student, because he will feel no temptation to criticize as he 
goes along. We have said that the author’s leading idea is essen- 
tially Protestant; but it must not be supposed that he writes 
e.g. in the narrow spirit of Milner, whose so-called Church History 
is simply a history of the little band of true believers who alone, 
according to his view, handed down the torch of pure Gospel light 
through a succession of obscure sects, during the long night of 
darkness and corruption which extended almost from the Apostolic 
age to the Reformation. To him, as Mr. Matheson himself remarks, 
“ the Christian Church was the Church of developed Protestant- 
ism,” and he composed in fact a history, not of the Church, but 
“ of a very small part of it,” based on a theory at hopeless variance 
with all historical criticism. Mr. Matheson traces the growth of 
the Christian spirit, as of course every genuine historian must, 


| through the continuous development of the Universal Church 


itself, but he traces it throughout with a foregone and inadequate 
conclusion as to the ultimate result. 

First, however, let us call attention to his able and lucid sketch 
of “the preparation for the Cross” in the characteristic principles of 
the chief religions of the ancient world, which is perhaps the most 
original part of the entire work. While maintaining the supernatural 
origin of Christianity and refusing to regard it as merely “the 
flower of heathenism,” Mr. Matheson justly denounces the “ impos- 
sible” and unphilosophical method of treating it as “an isolated 

henomenon,” having no points of contact with the creeds which 
it was destined to absorb as well as to supersede. To regard it 
as simply a revolt from all other religions is not only a notion 
repudiated by the early Christians themselves, but involving a 
=. “ A revelation which was absolutely original would have 
n absolutely useless,” for no one could have received it. On the 
contrary it was the glory of Christianity to harmonize the scattered 
truths of all pre-existing religions, while superadding new truths 
of its own, and especially that central truth of self-sacrifice—the 
spirit of the Cross—whereof the ancient world, which “had no 
place for sorrow,” knew nothing. “ Paganism was a world for the 
strong”; Christianity provided a home ior the weak, but it did not 
therefore reject or ignore all earlier faiths, On the contrary it 
recognized in each an important element of truth. Thus Chinese 
worship embodied the idea of divine immutability, while the suc- 
cessive forms of Indian belief bring out the opposite side of the 
relations of God and man. In Brahmanism we first meet with the 
notion of an incarnation of the divine in the human, but the incar- 
nation was fitful and intermittent, always coming but never 
realized, and thus only created unsatistied longings which issued 
in despair. Buddhism deified this despair into a religion, and 
struck out the noble idea of self-sacrifice, but it was self-sacrifice 
not for the benefit of mankind, but as a means of suicide ; it ended in 
annihilation. Parseeism advanced a stage further, and sought relief 
from the anomalies of the world in the recognition of moral evil, 
embodied in the dualistic principle of rival deities, so often since 
revived. Judaism corrected this imperfect conception by repre- 
senting moral evil as the violation of a divine law whereby man 
had separated himself from his Maker. And lastly in the sunny 
religion of Greece, we find, not the descent of God to man, as in 
the Brahmanist incarnation, but the exaltation of the human into 
the divine. As a recent poet words it, 

Men with men they met together in a kindly life and free, 

And their gods were near about them in the sunlight or the sea. 
Christianity undertook to reconcile and purify the true elements 
of all these creeds, combining the immutable and eternal unity 
with the incarnation of the deity, and accepting the Parsee 
solution of the mystery of unrest, in the struggle of good and 
evil, while substituting for a false dualism the doctrine of sin and 
poiuting to the Cross as the final explanation of the conflict. Of 
the three ways in which the deity may be contemplated—theistic, 
—— and anthropomorphic—Christianity admitted none to 

adequate by itself, but claimed to harmonize all :— 

There are only three ways in which we can think of God,—either as the 
unknown Being dwelling above all His works, or as ‘Himself the Spirit 
which pervades and animates these works, or as endued with a human form 
and found in fashion asa man. Between these views the whole world was 
divided; and when there appeared a religion which blended and har- 
monized them all in one, it inevitably gathered to itself those beliefs which 
had been scattered and discordant. 

We cannot attempt here to follow Mr. Matheson in detail 
through an historical sketch extending over fifteen centuries, but 
must content ourselves with noticing a few salient points. What 
appears however to be the fundamental idea of his treatise, 

ough it is never expressly formulated, is to measure the growth 
of true by the of the individual cor- 

rate spirit. rtion as the importance of the Church as an 
i body Christianity is in his opinion corrupted, 


and the gradual emancipation of the human spirit from ecclesi- 
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astical trammels marks the revival of its pristine purity. The 
conversion of the Empire issues in the resurrection of Pharisaism, 
when “the Church itself became the civil power.” The Council 
of Jerusalem is of more interest to the religious student than those 
of Nice, Ephesus, or Chalcedon, “ because,” as it is oddly put, 
“ its decrees proceeded from the mind of the Church itself, and not 
from the dictum of an external authority” ; yet the Nicene decrees 
are elsewhere distinctly admitted to “express the ultimate voice of 
the Church.” To the Eastern Church, which “expands into the 
school of Alexandria,’ we can alone look for progress, and to the 
West, which “ contracts into the nucleus of hierarchical Rome” 
for the arrest of progress. On the other hand, with the birth of 
Luther began “the accomplishment of the desires” of all pre- 
vious Christian centuries, and we then stand in the dawning 
light of morning. Not that Mr. Matheson really means to impl 


censure, as in speaking of the Inquisition, the author is serupu- 
lously just, almost more than just. And in many of his detai 
views he seems to us to be very happy. He rightly regards 
Mahometanism—as by the way does F. Schlegel—rather in the 
light of an “ ecclesiastical a than as a movement wholly 
external to Christianity. He is right, we think, in representing the 
action of Constantine after the Council of Nice as first apres 
the principle of religious persecution into the Church, ry ; 
it is odd that he should take no note of the more crucial case of the 
Priscillianists half a century later. The =~ autocracy is 
correctly treated as taking its origin from the need of the Western 
Church for a head, first contemplated under the idea of a represen- 
tative monarchy, which however was soon changed to that of an 
absolute ruler, and as culminating and tottering to its fall in the 
assumptions of Boniface VIII.—summed up inthe Unam Sanctam 


that Christian liberty took its birth at the Reformation ; he is muc 
too fair and too philosophical a writer to maintain such a narrow 
paradox, and he in fact explicitly disclaims it:— 


From the days of Augustine to our own days, the history of Christendom 
has been the history of the progress of human liberty. It is not correet to 
represent the birth of this liberty as an event accomplished at the Reforma- 
tion. Protestantism did, indeed, contribute greatly to further its growth 
and increase its strength, but its life had dawned long before. The annals 


of mediseval Europe exhibit, amidst a mass of individual corruptions, a pro- | 


gress of generic freedom. The Papacy, indeed, aimed at an absolute despo- 
tism, but for this very reason it was a barrier to the absolute despotism of 
every secular power. Moreover, as a modern historian has remarked, the 
hierarchy had itself a republican aspect. 


But Mr. Matheson does mean, if we rightly understand him, 
that the principle of religious individualism supposed to be vindi- 
cated and consecrated by the Reformation was the end to which 
all previous experiences of Christendom had been working up, and 
in which they have found their ultimate and proper satisfaction ; 
and this is what appears to us at best a one-sided view, besides 
being open to a good deal of criticism as regards the facts. But 
we have no space to enter on that discussion here. It must be 
observed however that, while our author never knowingly mis- 
states or distorts his facts, and does not often make mistakes on 
points of detail—some strange exceptions will be noticed pre- 
sently—the peculiar view which underlies his entire treatment of 
his theme does, as is only natural, often very materially colour, 
not to say discolour, his estimate of the facts. 


There is always of course some sort of analogy between the life © 


of an institution and the life of a man, but it is ve 

this analogy too far. The entire plan of Mr. Matheson’s work 
is based on a strained and somewhat fanciful division of Christian 
history for the first fifteen centuries into the “child life,” the 


“school days” and the “ youth ” of the Church, which first attains | 


its maturity at the Reformation. The very titles of the chapters 
are framed, most inconveniently for the reader, on this theory, and 
usually convey no real information as to the contents. Thus 
the chapter on Montanism is headed “ Moral Struggles of the 
Child-lite,” while the “ First Revolt of the School Life” is 
the heading of a chapter on the iconoclastic controversy, and 
the “Third Revolt” represents Wicliffe and Huss. But this is 
not @ mere matter of nomenclature; it leads to a serious confu- 
sion of ideas. The term “school days” will naturally sug- 
gest scholasticism, and accordingly the Church is made to enter on 
the scholastic period of theology at the beginning of the fourth 
century. We need hardly say that there is the widest distinction 
between the patristic method of theology, which had then only 
reached its earlier stages, and the scholastic, of which St. Anselm, 
seven centuries later, must be considered rather the pioneer than 
the progenitor. It is apparently the same plan of riding an 
to death, so to say, which leads the author to hail in- 
stinetively, in every fresh heretical outbreak—not at all that he 
always sympathizes with it doctrinally—an advance of spiritual life. 
Thus Gnosticism is “the pursuit of the ideal”; Montanism, as 
embodied in the fierce fanaticism of Tertullian, is to the second 
what Methodism was to English religion in the eighteenth ; 
Donatism and Pelagianism are “the remains of the child life” 
struggling against the “schoolmaster” who is “eradicating its 
— instincts” ; and the Albigenses represent a healthy “ revolt 
the school life,” though their “ Manicheeism” is fully ad- 
mitted, without however being dwelt upon. But with all this 
crotchetiness, as we should call it, the author is never intention- 
ally unfair, and may be read with almost equal interest and profit 
by those who cannot go along with the leading idea of his work, 
as long as they are on their against its inevitable colouring 
of the facts. We have observed no tendency to blacken or even to 
depreciate characters or institutions out of harmony with his own 
ideal,or to exaggeratethe merits of those whom he can more readily 
— with, except perhaps in the case of Luther; but the 
work closes with the beginning of Luther's career. Origen is 
admired as possessing “the spirit of Protestantism,” butthere is no 
attempt to represent him as a great theologian; an ungrudging 
tribute is paid to the unique greatness of St. Augustine, the 
“ child of mighty destinies, whose life was to restore to Christianity ” 
its outward and inward power; and he calls attention to the 
peculiarly “modern” character of his life and writings, as well to 
their intrinsic force. Full credit is given to the monasteries as the 
schools of mediseval Christendom, and as offering to the world “a 
magnificent plan of ministration to human suffering”; the name 
of “ the dark ages ” is indignantly Page and the lofty cha- 
racter and eminent services of men Hildebrand and Innocent 
III, meet with a cordial recognition, Even when he is obliged to 


possible to | 


—who had miscalculated the wide differences both of personal 
character and in the spirit of the age which separated him from 
Hildebrand and Innocent III. In some cases, asin his treat~ 
ment of Tauler and the German Mystics, he is less felicitous. 

We said just now that there are some serious mistakes, though 
none that are due to polemical spirit; from unconscious bias no 
writer of course can & wholly exempt. Thus it is a startling 
| error to justify Philip the Fair in what is perhaps one of the’ 
| greatest legalized crimes in history, the violent suppression of the 
| Templars, though of course Mr. Matheson does not defend the 
| hideous cruelties which accompanied it. Corruption there may 

have been among them, as among other religious bodies, but “a 
| transparently demoralized order” they certainly were not. No 
evidence of any value was produced against them, and the whole 
affair was an organized plot “transparently ” got up by the French 
lawyers to fill the coffers of the King. It is difficult to say 
| whether it reflects most discredit on Philip or on his obsequious 
instrument, Clement V., both of whom must have known, or cer- 
tainly ought to have known, the worthlessness of the charges 
| which it suited their fears or their cupidity to act upon. 
|The author is again greatly at fault in his estimate of 
| Wicliffe’s life and writings, especially in maintaining that there 
was no connexion between his doctrine and “ the political out- 
burst ” which he thinks—rightly perhaps—led to his condemna~ 
| tion by Convocation in 1382. One of Wicliffe’s most funda- 
_mental principles—as we had occasion to point out not long 
ago at the time of the Wicliffe Centenary—was that the right of 
| property, civil or ecclesiastical, is founded on grace, and therefore 
forfeited by the sin of the owner. It is still more grotesque to 
compare his attitude, of all men in the world, with that of a deeply 
_ learned and conservative thinker like Dr. Déllinger. It is again a 
popular delusion, sufficiently exposed in the last volume of Hefele’s . 
_ Conciliengeschichte, to represent the burning of Huss at Constance 
as a violation of Sigisthund’s safe conduct. The safe conduct 
only guaranteed Huss’s life on the road to and from the Council, 
not against its decrees, to which he had expressly engaged to 
submit; nor did he himself ever complain of being treacherously 
dealt with on this account. It is difficult to see how the Coun- 
cil—quite apart from any “ personal prejudice,” which is a gratui- 
tous assumption—could have pronounced any other sentence than 
it did, according to the prevalent and universally accepted practice 
of the day, on aman who was unquestionably a “ heretic” judged 
any test of heresy which they could be expected to apply, though it 
is quite true, as Mr. Matheson says, that he did not deny the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. This reminds us that our author has fallen 
into another curious error, not historical but theological, as he might 
easily discover by a reference to the Tridentine decrees, in imagining 
that the doctrine of transubstantiation means something analogous 
to the medieval notion of a chemical elixir vite. But we have no 
desire to dwell further on these incidental blemishes in a really 
able and interesting work, which—with certain rese:vations that 
our readers will already have comprehended—we can heartily, 
recommend, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA* 


it has been said that a man shut + in a prison or on a desert 
island and allowed one printed volume to while away his weary 
hours of loneliness would do most wisely in choosing for that pur- 
pose a volume of a good cyclopedia, And certainly it wonlt be 
difficult to bit 7 anything better adapted for a special end. 
The variety of subject and suggestion contained in an encyclopedia 
has a singular fascination for any one blessed or afflicted with a 
passion for reading; one can open the volume at any page and be 
sure of coming at once upon something which is attractive, either 
because it deals with matters of which one has often thought, 
or because it conveys information which has the charm of 
newness. Between these two pon one can always take 
one’s choice; and the amount of time which may be employed 
or wasted in dipping about from page to page is enormous, 
_ As to this we can speak all the more feelingly use, having 
taken up the latest volumes of the new edition of the Ency- 
1a Britannica with the intention of reviewing certain articles 
contained in them, we suddenly discovered, after the lapse of 
‘an hour or so, that the time which should have been devoted to 
reading and noting these articles had been consumed in a desultory 
reading of articles on all kinds of other subjects. We found our- 


* The E ia Britannica, Ninth Edition. Vols, VI. and VII. 
Bainburgh Adam & Charles Black. 
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selves acquiring a store of knowledge about Clocks, Coleoptera, and 
Cookery ; we aipped into Confucius, and revived our memories of 
the once fashionable Croquet ; and we paid flying visits to Dahomey 
and Damascus. We did our best, however, to make up for lost 


time, and, putting aside the ag npn to become acquainted with | 


the mysteries of Cribbage or the ramifications of Costumes, we 
turned to Mr. Swinburne’s article in the sixth volume on Con- 
ve. 

This article, in its very first words, contains an outspoken profes- 
sion of the writer's faith concerning his subject. “ Congreve,” it runs, 
“the greatest English master of pure comedy, was born, according 
to the latest and likeliest accounts, in 1670’; and the idea thus 
given at the beginning is supported throughout with firmness and 
with a temperateness whick has not always been found in Mr. 
Swinburne’s critical essays. “The types,” the writer goes on 
presently, ‘‘ of Congreve’s first work erie Old Bachelor) “ were 
the common conventional yen of stage tradition; but the 
find clear-cut style in which they were reproduced was his own.” 
This, no doubt, is true enough; but we doubt if there is equal 
truth in the statement that, “ borrowing a metaphor from Landor, 
we may say that a limb of Moliére would have sufficed to make a 
Congreve, a limb of Congreve would have sufficed to make a 
Sheridan.” However, there is a certain charm in enthusiastic 
criticism ; and, whether one differs or not from Mr. Swinburne’s 
estimate of the writer but for whom, according to him, “ we 
should have no samples to show of comedy in its purest and 
highest form,” his article will be read with pleasure both from 
the study bestowed upon its matter, and the grace and dignity of 
its manner. Not far from Mr. Swinburne’s article on Congreve will 
be found an interesting one by Mr. Saintsbury on Corneille, in 
which there is a full and well-expressed appreciation of the 
dramatist’s genius, as to the trammers o: which the writer makes 
this true and suggestive remark:—“On the English stage the 
liberty of unrestricted incident and complicated action, the power 
of multiplying actors and introducing prose scenes, would have 
exactly suited his somewhat intermittent genius, both by covering 
defects and by giving greater scope for the exhibition of power.” 
Whether Corneille stands so far above all modern French writers 
as Mr. Saintshury would put him we are much inclined to doubt, 
but certainly modern writers owe him a debt of gratitude for the 
efforts which he made to get rid of the burdensome supersti- 
tions of the classical school ; efforts which would doubtless have 
gone further but for the weight of circumstance which Corneille 
was unable to resist. In an article immediately following that on 
the great Corneille Mr. Saintsbury pays a tribute which is too 
seldom given to the talent of Thomas Corneille, who, as the writer 
justly says, has suffered unfairly for bearing the name of a poet 
who “ outshone him as he would have outshone almost any one.” 

Passing from the sixth to the seventh volume of the Zncyclo- 

fa, We come upon an article by Mr. Minto on Charles Dickens, 
which strikes out a somewhat new line. Here, as in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s article on Congreve, the general bearing of the article is 
conveyed in the first words : —“ Charles Dickens, the great English 
novelist, was what would generally be described as a self-educated 
man ; and yet, if by a man’s education we understand preparation 
for the work he has to do in life, he was indebted to circumstances 
ivr an education on which it would have been difficult to improve.” 
This view, which throughout the article is put at various points 
before the reader, is supported with undeniable ingenuity and 
cleverness; but it is a view with which we cannot altogether 
agree. Mr. Minto dwells upon the circumstances of the novelist’s 
boyhood ; and, making use of some words given forth by him in 
mature life in a sense different from that intended, says that, had 
_ foreseen the result of their thrusting him upen the 
corners of the world at an age when, had things gone better 
with his family, he would have been at school. they might have 
been well satisfied with their treatment of him. To this, the 
writer of the article thinks, was due Dickens's power of 
describing in after life scenes and characters with which, but for 
their being forced upon his notice, the novelist might never have 
been —— and to this power of description the world owes 
much. This is, toa certain extent, obviously true. That is, if Dickens 
had never gone through the experiences which befell him at an 
early datein his life, it is possible that he might not have been able to 
write some of the truest and most touching in David 
Copperfield. But all beyond this is mere speculation on Mr. 
Minto’s _. He admits what few people would be inclined to 
deny—that Dickens had that rare gift which is called genius; 
and, when once this is granted, it is idle, it seems to us, to go 
into questions as to what accidents are best adapted to the deve- 
lopment of this gift. The power of observation which Dickens 
was so strong that it must have asserted itself in one 

form or another ; and it is curious that the writer in the Encyclo- 
pedia has not noted the fact that it was very near asserting itself 
by representing in action, instead of describing in words, the multi- 
form aspects of life. It is a tolerably common paradox that a great 
actor was lost to the world when Dickens me a successful 
writer; and it is, we believe, a tolerably well-known fact that it 
was a mere accident that he did not take to the stage as a pro- 
fession. That, had he done this, he would have been ar actor of 
surpassing power, no one who has seen him act or heard him read 
from his own writings can well doubt. And the existence in 
Dickens of this variety of talent or genius is a strong argu- 
ment against Mr. Minto’s view that Dickens’s admirers should 
regard his early discomforts as the clue to his subsequent success. 
It is difficult to believe that genius can be favoured by 


neglect ; and to us it seems certain that a more complete edu. 
cation would have given to Dickens's work a value greater 
even than that which it now has. Into the comparison 
which Mr. Minuto raises between the productions of Thackeray 
and Dickens we do not care to go; for such a com- 
parison is outside the pale of criticism. Each writer had 
a special form of genius, and each took a special line; and to in- 
dulge in guesses as to the popularity which each will enjoy in 
future appears to us as needless as it is speculative. 

However much one may disagree with Mr. Minto’'s views about 
Dickens, his article has the merits of freshness and study. This is 
more than can be said for the article on a French writer who, in 
his natural force and vigour, and also in his exaggerations, 
somewhat resembled Dickens—Dumas the elder. His life and work 
are discussed by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who, beginning by describ- 
ing Dumas, very justly, as “one of the most remarkable characters 
that the nineteenth century has produced,” goes on to do his best 
to render contemptible an author whose brilliant genius has, in 
England at least, been overshadowed by the mass of trivialities to 
which he put his name, or allowed it to be put. Mr. Fitzgerald 
has had the chance of pointing to the really great work which 
Dumas did, and relegating to obscurity his literary follies; but of 
this chance he has not availed himself. Why he should adopt 
the strain which he has done in writing of Dumas it is impossible, 
as it is needless, to discover. And, considering the flippant tone 
of Mr. Fitzgerald's article, it will be enough to take one or two 
points in order to show its value. The writer cannot escape from 
admitting that a play of Dumas’s gave the first impulse to the 
growth of the Romantic school; but he has taken so little trouble 
to become acquainted with this play that he twice omits an 
important part of its title. He also twice misspells Monte 
Cristo. He talks of Dumas’ borrowing from other writers 
as a man might do who had been one of the writers borrowed 
from. He writes of the production of the celebrated Tour 
de Nesle that it “led to a more serious charge of plagiarism,” 
and gives no sign of knowing its true history, or of having 
ascertained the very simple fact that Gaillardet’s name stands 
with Dumas’s on the title-page. What Gaillardet’s share in 
the piece actually was, and what Dumas’s, can hardly be known 
with any complete certainty; but it is at least probable that 
Dumas had much to do with its success. Mr. Fitzgerald finishes 
his article with the curious statement that Dumas the younger 
“is best known by his romance La Dame aux Camélias.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald never heard of Diane de Lys or of Le Demi-monde? 
It is fortunate for the new edition of the Encyclopedia that such 
articles as Mr. Fitzgerald's are the exception rather than the rule. 


ANGUS GRAY.* 


Mot novel-writers who lay themselves out for popularity 
arrange to begin their sturies with some dash of sensation. 
They either plunge at once into the middle of their subject, goi 
back afterwards to the indispensable explanations; or, at al 
events, they open with a dramatic scene ora bit of exciting and 
suggestive dialogue. Miss Maine’s practice is exactly the reverse. 
She opens in a quiet and subdued tone; introduces you very 
leisurely to her personages; makes you even too compet | 
acquainted with the calm tenor of their uneventful lives; and, 
in short, begins at the very beginning. ‘Annie, an Excel- 
lent Person,” the title of one of her former books, gives a very 
ood notion of their general character. We do not by any means 
imply that all the people in them are dully respectable. On the 
contrary, there is sin in them as well as sorrow; there are a good 
many persons who can lay no claim to much excellence, and there 
isa fair sprinkling of scamps. But the stories are marked by much 
sobriety both of thought and expression; while comparatively 
trivial things are magnified into disproportionate importance and 
dealt with at undue length. The care that has clearly been bestowed 
on the work ought to bring the reader into a mood of charity with 
the author; yet we should be content to condone si rities of 
art and diction were she only a little more lively. But, on the 
other hand, while the imagination of many writers shows signs of 
flagging when they have once lost the impetus that carried them on 
through the opening chapters, the interest in Miss Maine’s books 
steadily increases. She may have wearied you with needless re- 
petitions in tracing out the workings of her people’s minds and 
elaborating their individual idiosyncrasies; but, at all events, she 
has succeeded in making them real to you. So that, almost un- 
consciously, you become more and more sympathetic with their 
troubles and anxieties ; tillinsignificant incidents in very common- 
lace lives seem to concern you more than you would once have 
lieved possible. Speaking from our own experience, we should 
say that you probably begin to read with somewhat languid 
interest. A dozen times you would be tempted to cast the book 
aside if your responsibilities as a critic did not bind you to read 
it ; for you have an uneasy feeling that, if you read at all, you 
ought to read leisurely to do the author justice. And it must be 
confessed that in course of time your conscientiousness is ina measure 
rewarded. Attention becomes less of an effort till it ceases to be 
an effort at all; and actually somewhere towards the middle of 
the second volume you find yourself growing curious as to what is 
to happen next. 


* Angus Gray. By E.S. Maine, Author of “Scarscliff Rocks,” &c. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1873. 
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Angus Gray is a story that lends itself especially to the author’s 
deliberate method of treatment. It is very pst from the first that 
Angus’s romance can only have one conclusion. In spite of broad 
social inequality, a happy and suitable marriage is to be the ending ; 
but the pair of possible lovers must be satisfied to wait, and in the 
meantime possess their souls in patience like the reader. The 
scene of the tale is laid in one of Miss Maine’s favourite Iccalities. 
Liaston is one of those little seaport towns, half inhabited by 
fishermen, half by quiet families of frugal gentlefolk, which 
she is so fond of describing, and describes so well. The 
nearest railway station is at least eight miles away. There is a 
High Street affected by rural dandies and half-pay loungers, 
where the gossips of both sexes are in the habit of congregating. 
There are shops, with an hotel, and there isevena club. There 
are 


many curious by-streets and lanes and courts, absolutely unknown to the 
slite. Odd archways unexpectedly led the way to courts surrounded by old 
duildings, patched and mended, and in some places modernized, but not 
tufficiently so to make them either comfortable or ugly. Here and there 
a pretty old gabled house would jut out into the street. An old door that 
had proved its strength would redeem the commonplace of the windows 
above it; steep steps would lead up suddenly in a thick stone wall to some 
dark and mysterious dwelling-place ; a narrow street, dark with the gloom 
of the too close contact of its houses, would end in a little bridge with ivy 
clustering round its diminutive parapets, and playing with sunshine that 
came from no particular opening, till, as you came close up to it, you dis- 
covered that the bridge was over a stream which lay far below it, and 
which turned abruptly at the end of the street, taking a straight course to 
the sea, and letting the light in sideways. 

Miss Maine, as we have said, describes exceedingly well, or perhaps 
we should say exceedingly faithfully. No doubt she may idealize 
a little, and lay on some touches of more vivid colouring ; but we 
fancy that the appearance of Liaston is really photographed from 
nature, as the characters of Nell Eveleigh and her father must be 
close studies from the life. The arrival of the Eveleighs at 
Liaston has proved a god-send to the little place. Not that they 
are acquisitions in a social point of view, but rather because they 
so strangely avoid society. The local mind is greatly exercised 
about them, the more so that they civilly reject civilities, and 
seem determined to suffice for themselves, Nell Eveleigh, indeed, 
is a mere girl, and could hardly have “‘ come out” as yet, even had 
there been society in which her father had cared to bring her out. 
But, in point of fact, Mr. Eveleigh’s very purpose in withdrawing 
to Liaston was antagonistic to Nell’s being introduced into the 
company of their equals. He is a sated man of the world, with 
as many eccentricities as accomplishments, He has persuaded 
himself that marriage is an uncomfortable and undesirable estate ; 
he has the meanest opinion of the young men of the day; and he 
intends to keep his daughter to himself, and educate 4 intoa 
sympathetic companion. Ofcourse we know from the first that Nell 
is far too pretty for that, and that he is only preparing disappoint- 
ment for himself. There is the handsome Angus Gray in the back- 
ground, a splendid —- of “the people,” and Nell is inclined 
to go into raptures about the people, much to her father’s amuse- 
ment. But in any case, the father and child already show symptoms 
of diverging inclinations. Nell is earnest and straightforward, 
while her father is shallow and rather selfish ; and besides, although 
unconsciously, he is a mere smatterer and pretender in the tastes 
which he atiects to cultivate. The shrewd Nell cannot help seeing 
through him, though she would willingly keep her eyes blinded by 
her affection; and Eveleizh sometimes blushes and winces under 
the penetrating glances which she is quick to withdraw. 

It is the practice of his art as a dilettante painter that brings the 
Eveleighs into contact with Angus Gray,a handsome member of 
the Coast Guard force. who by feelings and birth is superior to his 
station, The beginning of the relations between Nell and Angus is 
ingeniously and artistically conceived. As Nell is barely on the 
brink of womanhood, in her innocence she is more unrestrained 
in her demeanour than she might otherwise have been. As Angus 
has come expressly to sit to her father, of course it is only natural 
that she should look him carefully in the’face. So that the charm of 
his a and the nobility of his features have ample time to 
come home to her. The more so, that her father’s artistic per- 
ceptions far outrun his powers of execution ; and, having repeatedly 
failed to satisfy himself about the mene he is perpetually re- 
newing his attempts. Nothing can be more admirably ingenuous 
than Nell’s manner when she is frankly seeking opportunities for 
meeting Angus, In her idea, all that divides them is the unfor- 
tunate inferiority of his education, with certain superficial vul- 
garities of manner which she does not altogether like. So she 
instructs him out of the fulness of her superior experience, and 


' Angus is only too glad to be taught, and listens with a humble 


deference that insensibly turns to love. Her father continues to 
be amused rather than otherwise, till of a sudden his passions are 
excited by idle or malicious tongues. Then there is a catastrophe, 
with a case of mistaken identity ; a certain Joe Mutter, a comrade 
of Angus’s, disappears down the cliffs one moonlight night, and 
Angus is suspected to have been at the bottom of the affair. 
Angus submits to remain under the suspicion for Nell’s 
sake, though all his former intimates fall away irom him. But he 
cannot help detesting and despising her father, “‘ the gentleman” 
who leaves him under a cloud which he could have dispelled with 
a word. Mr. Eveleigh’ssilence, however, turns out to have been 
less selfish than might be supposed. He has a morbid, but by no 
means unnatural, objection to having Nell’s name coupled with 
that of Angus, which must ie ga 2 wary been the case had all 
the circumstances been explained. hat brings matters to a 


crisis is the cruel and cowardly wooing of a rival’ admirer. Mr. 
Ralph Curgenwen, of Tremore, engi on the mistaken evidence 
of his own eyes, that Eveleigh is a deliberate murderer, and abusea 
that imaginary knowledge to coerce the daughter of the supposed 
criminal into a — out ye his behavi- 
our are very good. Nel es ost a luxury of, sacrificing 
herself, kisses her. As she says to her 
father—for she finds that she has over-estimated her powers of 
deception, and is constrained to explain the real reason of her 
conduct :— 

“ Papa, I must marry him, I must! I have promised, and I—I—I even 
let him kiss me,” and the girl’s cheeks flamed and her eyes actually blazed 
with indignation, as she recalled the degradation she had suffered. 

“ How dare vou, Nell! how dare you! Let him kiss you!” And Mr. 

“Yes,” said Ne athizing completely and forgetting her poin 
bore it—I could bear it again for your sake, dear father,” her eyes filling 
with tender tears. 


And the selfish Mr. Eveleigh, in his unselfish sympathy and indig- 
nation, rehabilitates himself very much in our good opinion ; for 
we have learned to appreciate his sense of honour’ and the 
strength of fatherly affection which made him enter on a contest 
of generosity with Angus. As for Angus, the grateful Mr. 
Eveleigh places all the influence he possesses at his oe 
the handsome Coastguardsman, who is as much of a gentleman 
in his feelings as in his looks, is inspired by the hope of attaining 
to the hand he covets; and before very many years have 
elapsed he has risen to take rank with a lieutenant in the navy. 
So the plot is made plausible, if not very semen though 
the incident which is the pivot of the sensational parts, and which 
so nearly cost poor Joe Mutter his life, may scarcely bear 
critical dissection. On the other hand, however, there is pro- 
bability and reality in all the characters almost without exception. 
Even Curgenwen, when he is most grossly brutal in his wooing, 
half redeems himself from unmitigated contempt by the evident 
sincerity of his passion ; after all, he is only acting after his nature 
and trying anything to succeed in an attempt that is really 
desperate. And Curgenwen’s sister Ava is brought in cleverly in 
her way, as a foil to the warm-hearted and impulsive Nell; 
although the flirtation which Ava carries on with Mr. Eveleigh 
seems very likely at one time to introduce some grotesque family 
complications, 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH.* 


T is something in these days to find that an exhaustive book on 
sporting can be rewritten, and yet be limited to one part of 
the Lritish Isles. Mr. Colquhoun has no need to go to India for its 
reserves of tigers, or to the prairies for their herds of bison, or to 
Southern Africa for her diminishing numbers of springboks and 
gnus. He can find plenty to tell us about sport within twenty- 
four hours of London, without going to the “ Lone Land” or 
the “ Great Divide.” And if any readers should fancy that a 
few seasons spent in Perthshire or on the Findhorn leave them 
little to learn about deer-stalking, grouse, and salmon-fishing, a 
careful perusal of these volumes will undeceive them. In the 
first place, the author is familiar with every kind of lawful British 
sport. His experiences, which he has constantly enlarged, are 
limited to no one district, river, or loch. Nearly all Scotland 
has been his hunting-ground. He has thrown a fly on the 
Ayrshire Stinchar and over the Perthshire Lyon. Besides killing 
all the ordinary and familiar kinds of ground and winged 
game, he has enriched. his museum with specimens of rare 
summer and winter migrants; he has slain wild goats, if he 
has not “plucked them by the beard”; and: he has waited 
for hours to secure a fine specimen of the osprey and the golden 
eagle. Mull and Bute, the furthest wilds of Sutherlandshire, 
the shores of the Firth of Forth, the heights of Ben Voirla, 
are almost as familiar to him as his own romantic loch. He prob- 
ably knows more of the haunts and habits of vermin than many a 
professional trapper. He is the parent of a race of sports- 
men. His pages are not loaded with statistics of slaughtered 
grouse and deer which require carts for their transport and 
markets for their consumption. On the contrary, a noteworthy 
feature of his book is the comparatively small results which, 
despite the utmost correctness of eye, have ensued from long 
wales over profitless stretches of moorland, or from hours of 
watching for wildfowl in the depth of winter by some dreary 
loch. Mr. Colquhoun is too genuine a sportsman to run down 
pursuits which have attractions for others of less stamina and 
endurance than himself; but from one particular passage, as well 
as from incidental notices, we are certain that he has strong 
objections to the battue system, wuich might be stated somewhat as 
follows. Men err who deprecate this amusement on the omg that 
it requires no skill at all. To keep the head cool and the hand 
steady at a hot corner, to kill a number of pheasants in rapid suc- 
cession without blowing them to bits, smothering your neighbours 
with feathers, or letting the birds escape maimed and crippled; to 
bring down cleverly the woodcock that is tlushed unex ly 
with a bouquet of pheasants at the edge of the wood or on the 
green drive; to keep clear of accidents; and, for every ten empty 


* The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. 2 vols. Fourth Edition, 
Blackwood & Sons. 1878. 
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cartridges, to show at least eight or nine head of game, neither 
disputed with some competitor nor claimed arbitrarily out of the 
J mass of fur and feathers heaped together when the file- 

ing has ceased, are not the feats of casual practitioners or 
mere club-loungers. Mr. Colquhoun’s objections to the battue are 
that it braces no sinews, exercises no keen powers of vision, and 
affords not the slightest proof of craft in the pursuit and capture 
of wild beasts and birds. The best shot in the world, except that 
heis probably placed where the birds will rise in thickest clouds, is 
here absolutely on a level with the veriest cockney. The birds 
are driven to him in scores by the keeper, who acts under the 
directions of the host, or, which is more probable, himself plans 
the whole campaign and marshals the well-drilled line of the 
beaters. The crack shot of coverts and spinneys is not called on to 
select the most likely flats or corries, to judge of the effect of 
weather on the habits of grouse and ndhoosts to make calcula- 
tions for shifts of wind in approaching animals ever on the look- 
out for enemies, to guess the probable direction which a stricken 
roe or a gorcock will have taken, to match his own acquired skill, 
perseverance, and intelligence against the natural instinct and 
weariness of game as wild as previous pursuit and bad weather can 
make them. 

These are not Mr. Colquhoun’s words, but we should be 
much surprised if they do not fairly represent his sentiments. 
Cover-shooting requires extreme coolness and dexterity, but it 
calls into action none of the other essential attributes of a sports- 
man. Let us take, as illustration, the author's account of a day’s 

tarmigan-shooting on the summit of Ben Loy. The lodge was 

ft at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight miles of moorland 
had to be traversed before the green patches and grey boulders 
which are the haunts of ptarmigan came in sight. Walking 
amidst stones and round scaurs was no easy matter, and, in spite of 
a first-rate setter, only two packs and a few odd birds were found. 
Once the author was enveloped in a dense mist, and the sport was 
not improved by the presence on the hill of two cockney surveyors 
in glaring costumes and with their plans and instruments. The 
total was only three brace of these white grouse. But 
each bird was worth a hecatomb of pheasants. And indeed, when 
red grouse, Mr. Colquhoun seems to have thought 
twenty brace a good day, and thirty or thirty-five brace as much as 
any sportsman — to desire. He observes truly that the nose 
and range of a really good setter can only be tested where grouse are 
comparatively few. Any ordinary dog, with a moderate nose and 
fair training, can avoid blundering into coveys and can indicate 
their presence to the shooter, where the bag generally reaches to a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty brace in theday. The pointer cannot 
= at feeding-time, in one direction or the other, without 
ming aware of the presence of game. This is not hunting. 
And the rapidity of the breechloader is fatal, he reminds us, to 
the steadiness of the animals. The shooter moves on while he is 
thrusting fresh cartridges into his barrels, and the dog gets into 
the habit of doing the same, whether his master is near him or 
not. Again, let us take the results of eight days’ wildfowl-shooting 
in the winter of 1848. Rowing, stalking, and sitting in ambush 

roduced in this time fifty-six head, including one roedeer and a 

ron, the rest being widgeon and wild-ducks of various kinds, 
Those who fancy themselves authorities on the gun may be 
shocked, while pothunters will be gratified, to learn that Mr. 
Colquhoun is not above shooting single ducks on the water, or 
firing into the flock as they sleep in the short sunshine of a fine 
day in January. It requires ability as a snap-shot to make such 
an admission or to endorse such a practice; but Mr. Colquhoun 
evidently holds that there are conjunctures and difficulties 
which make it lawful. We observe that, though an ardent 
and accomplished fly-fisher, he does not disdain to spin for 
large trout with live bait or the phantom minnow; and he 
gives minute and scientific directions for catching yellow 
trout with worms in the smallest of mountain streams, when 
skies are bright and waters are low and clear. Nothing, in 
short, comes amiss to him, and those who cannot afford vast ranges 
of moor and high-priced stretches of salmon rivers may learn a 

ood deal from these pages about inexpensive fishing in the sea. 

ey will be instructed how to bait hand-lines with mussels, how 

to draw the scringe-net, how to fish for sea trout in salt water just 

where the mountain burns join the sea, how to spear flat fish on 

the sand and mud, how to angle in a rowboat with coarse rods 

for saithe, and how to catch lythe and even mackerel with nothing 
beyond a white feather of the goose or swan. 

Scott was rarely at fault when dealing with sporting subjects, 
but we agree with Mr. Colquhoun in disputing the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s axiom that the roedeer may be hunted at all 
times. Roes should never be shot when their coats are red. 
By the end of October, the colour will have changed to 
that of the mouse, and then they may be slaughtered till 
their condition falls off in spring. From the chapter on roe- 
hunting it will be seen that this is by no means a contemptible 
kind of sport; though not requiring the shooter to crawl on 
his stomach, to wade knee-deep for half a mile in a tarn, and to 
sweep the hill-side with a telescope,as he does for red-deer, it 
still ewe a knowledge of woods, passes, and coverts to get a 
shot at aroebuck. The best a is for the shooter to enseonce 
himself in a glade or ravine where the deer are likely to pass, and 
to have them roused and driven by a small force of beaters or by 
an old steady fox-hound. We have known roe driven with com- 
plete success by a setter-retriever. The author mentions ap 


incident which shows that the most timid animals will turn in 
defence of their young. A hind was seen to chase an intrusive 
Italian greyhound, and to strike it severely on the back; we presume 
with one of its fore-feet. Roes are common in many of the Low- 
land counties, and in Inverness-shire, not long ago, a successful 
drive for these animals of three days’ duration resulted in the death 
of thirty-three. They are most destructive to young hardwood 
trees, doing more damage than a whole flock of sheep. 

We should not recommend these volumes, ret entertaining 
to the general reader, as text-books on sport for young Englishmen 
who know nothing of the Highlands. On the contrary, some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the scenery described, with peat mosses, 
lochs, corries, and rivers, is necessary to comprehend fully the 
author's instfuctions and hints. For salmon and trout fishing in 
particular the narrative is so artistic, the details are so minute, the 
phraseology so peculiar, that a mere tiro would feel himself per- 

lexed, and would derive about as much advantage from them as 
rom a lecture on swimming delivered on dry land. But a 
sportsman who has a fair acquaintance with any one branch of 
sport will find a great deal of enlightenment, and little which, 
if he is disposed to question it, further experience is not almost 
sure to confirm. The directions about grouse-shooting ought 
to be deeply studied by men who have a wide range of flats 
and es of peat mosses and heathery braes, not overstocked 
with this sort of game. We are not going to discuss the 
vexed question of grouse disease; but Mr. Colquhoun lends 
the weight of his authority to the theory that the mischief 
all arises from the systematic destruction of vermin, and the 
consequent undue increase of what they prey on. In other 
words, he holds that Nature resents overcrowding, and that the 
wild cat and the eagle, the hen harrier and the falcon, have their 
proper place in creation and ought not to be exterminated. 
Almost as interesting as the chapters on game are those on vermin. 
Hoodies and weasels and polecats are termed “trash” and are 
doomed, and even the common rook and the hedgehog may be 
lawfully taken because they watch their opportunities and destroy 
whole nests of eggs at a meal. But Mr. Colquhoun would gladly 
restore the eagle, the peregrine, and the kite; and we are not quite 
sure that he would not welcome the reappearance of the real 
wild cat. To the statement that this species has ever been 
numerous he confidently gives a flat denial. The so-called 
wild cat, which grows to an enormous size and so often 
figures in the vermin lists of gamekeepers, is simply the 
domestic cat which has abandoned the hearth and taken to poaching. 
This species is most cunning, is always prowling, and is most de- 
structive to young game of all kinds. All the author's experience 
has never given him a sight of more than half a dozen specimens of 
the real wild cat. We presume he refers to the Highlands, and we 
know a Lowland district fitted for their habitat where none have 
been seen for a quarter of a century. An admirable woodcut of 
the genuine animal is given in vol. ii, The hill-fox has hitherto 
escaped annihilation, though there is no reason why he should be 
spared. Farmers hate him. Gamekeepers think him a greater 
foe than a two-legged poacher. The local tod-hunter, the shep- 
herd with his terriers, the sportsman with his breechloader, com- 
bine to rout out the litters and to slay the parents in the early 
spring. Endeavours are constantly made to remove these foxes 
alive from the hills where they are a nuisance, to the plains where 
they can “ die in silence, biting hard,” after a brilliant run of forty 
minutes, but it seemsas if their wind and endurance were peculiarly 
suited to rough ground. On undulating plains and sme pastures 
they have no chance with the fox-hound. Possibly, however, 
the mixture of the Highland and the Lowland breeds may turn out 
& progeny worthy to run before the Tyndedale or the Pytchley. 

We should always differ from any of Mr. Colquhoun’s dicta with 
respect; but, though he says that the blue or Alpine hare never 
burrows in the earth except when hard hit, we have known one 
or two instances of its taking to earth just like a rabbit. And 
when he asserts that all curlews have left the moors before the 12th 
of August, we beg leave to assure him that within the last two or 
three years we have been haunted by their wild scream right out 
on the dreary moorland as late as the 20th of that month. As a 
rule, however, he is no doubt correct. Indeed his remarks on the 
habits of birds and beasts are indicative of close and constant ob- 
servance. That all sitting birds face the wind to prevent its 
ruffling their feathers, though they avail themselves of shelter ; 
that Providence affords a protection to birds, to the gallinaceous 
birds especially, by adapting their colour to the places where they 
must find their food; that the colour of trout varies accord- 
ing to the bed of their stream, and is dark on the peat 
and golden on the sand; that owls live chiefly on mice, 
and rarely, if ever, meddle with game; that the memory in 
tame animals is retentive, and that the same quality in stags 
and eagles is even more conspicuous—these are all instances which 
show the accuracy and completeness of the author’s observation. 
We should recommend fishers to study carefully all the 
chapters on fishing for salmon, loch trout, sea trout, and yellow 
trout, whatever may be their experience or erudition. They will 
find general hints of immense use which they can apply to that 
local knowledge of their own river or “ water” which no books 
can teach, and which Mr. Colquhoun himself would equally have 
to learn. But no chapter ought to be skipped even by a reader who 
aspires to far less than the fourfold distinction of a Highland 
hunter, which consists in killing a red-deer, an eagle,a salmon, and 
aseal, The book is carefully printed with good headings to the 
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re, en and is dedicated to the memory of the author's brother, 
the late Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, who in December 1873 was 
unfortunately drowned in Loch Lomond on return from shooting, 
with several of his followers. 


FUN, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


yg work is about the most flagrant instance of bookmaking 

which has ever come under our notice. The title is sufficiently 
alarming. Dr. Maurice Davies has dabbled in many serious subjects, 
and made a smirking mirth out of many grave topics. He has 
carried the air of the low comic paper into churches; and his 
latest feat was to make what was meant for a funny novel out of 
modern of belief. One knows that he taints everything that 
he touches, and that classical poems, when he has handled them as 
a critic, become as unpleasant as the thumbed and greasy novels 
of a third-rate circulating library. Nosubject needs more delicate 
treatment than humour, and delicacy is not at all Dr. Davies's 
line. Happily an examination of his new volumes proves that our 
natural terrors may be abated. There is scarcely anything of Dr. 
Davies’s own in the book. He has compiled his treatise, not 
with pen and ink, but with paste and scissors. Though the stories 
he has to tell are old, though he prints eighteen consecutive pages 
out of Shakspeare, though he borrows boldly from Chaucer, M. 
Taine, Mr. Besant, Christopher North, and others, he might have 
done worse. He might have given us criticism instead of quota- 
tions; he might have been the author, not, as he says himself, 
“the showman.” 

Yet a showman may be very garrulous and very offensive. The 
beadles, vergers, and housekeepers who lead visitors round 
cathedrals and picture galleries bestow abundance of tediousness 
on the people whom they conduct. They distort facts and repeat 
parrot phrases, and Dr. Davies frequently reminds one of their 
manner. ‘The present work grew out of a lecture,” he says ; and 
indeed it bears many marks of its origin. One can imagine the 
lecturer reciting his chosen examples of wit and humour; one can 
fancy him nodding, winking, and grinning in the proper places. 
There is a certain sort of lectures which are evidently intended 
for that large class of the English public which is incapable 
of reading, and thinks it wrong to go to the theatre. To members 
of that class the scenes of Henry JV. in which Falstaff is promi- 
nent must have been a revelation. They should be thankful to 
Dr. Davies, who, we presume, read these scenes aloud. It is not so 
clear that Dr. Davies need have published the scenes he quoted, 
though it is true that they are useful as padding, and fill out the 
bulk of his tomes. 

Dr. Davies quotes a definition of the ridiculous to the effect that 
“it is in itself incongruous without involving the notion of 
danger or pain.” Unfortunately too many of his examples of the 
funny do involve the notion of pain, or at least cause exquisite 
ane to every reader of taste and feeling. The kind of fun people 

ugh at, he says with truth, gives us an idea of their standard 
of taste. Future generations will have but a poor opinion of the 
culture of the nineteenth century if they study Dr. Davies's account 
of “ Attic Salt,” and of what he calls ‘‘ Roman Pepper.” He 
quotes Mitchell’s version of Aristophanes and other translations 
of merit, and as long as he is using his scissors we are tolerably 
safe. The Ecclesiazuse tempt him to try his own hand at a 
rendering, and it is the sort of rendering that would please a 
costermonger, “a very free and easy version indeed ” :— 

Women. Go on, old boy! 
Praz. Now there you came in well. 
Call me “old boy, chap, fellow, bloke, or swell.” 
Although in Fashion’s ranks they would not enter ’ee, 
Those epithets are strictly parliamentary. ‘ 
[Returning to her subject. 
So then, my Lords, the State, you see, it totters, 
Like some old granny perched on gouty trotters. 
The men have led you such a pretty dance, 
Suppose you give the female sex a chance. 
I don’t mean now the franchise—that indeed 
You know you very shortly must concede— 
But now I mean the Cabinet. So sinister’s 
The state of things, take women for your ministers. 
The men have turned out such a perfect curse 
*Tis not in nature women could do worse. 
It’s just within the sphere of possibilities 
You’re wrong to credit them with disabilities. 
Women (vociferously). It’s true, quite true, each word that you 
have said ; 
Put on the steam, old fellow! Go ahead! 
Prax. Encouraged by your animating speeches, 
Let me proceed to mend the civic breaches. 


Dr. Davies patronizingly says that Shelley’s version of the Cyclops 
is “ very readable,” but he prefers to bawl some creaking couplets 
from a MS. version. He drags the Alcestis of Euripides into the 
atmosphere of a music-hall :— 


Then Alcestis—a model to all married ladies— 

kids at footlights, and exit for Hades ; 
hile her spouse still boohoo’d, but grew rapidly cheery, 

And the Chorus—a lot of old fogies from — er 

Resolving in music their feelings to merge, 

Sang, in choicest of Doric, an exquisite dirge ; 

While papa and the infants skedaddled ; in fact, 

Concluded in music the principal Act. 


* Fun, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. Maurice Davies, Author of 
“ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


A classical education is supposed to refine the taste, and apparently 
Dr. Davies has had some kind of classical education. What, then, 
would his taste have been without it ? Burlesque, from Scarron’s time 
to Oflenbach’s, is strong in the perverse vulgarity of human nature, in 
the passion for degrading and defiling whatever is beautiful, pure, 
noble, of good report. If he who succeeds most thoroughly in 
debasing the forms of old religion and romance is the best writer 
of burlesque, Dr. Davies may claim that proud pre-eminence. No 
one has made s and heroes so low, so familiar; no one has 
clothed them in fouler robes from the slop-shop, or made them 
stink so detestably of garlic and pot-house mirth. 

When he comes to “ Roman Pepper,” Dr. Davies gives us some 
forty pages of a translation of Plautus, very dull, but with few of 
his favourite witticisms. He is happier with a metrical version of 
the plot of the Adelphi from “ one of the funny papers ” :— 

This Ctesiphon spoons, altogether sub rosd, 
A lady he ne’er would have made cara sposa ; 


and so forth. Then he gives a “ free and easy version” of the 
Andria, which, he says, was acted by the pupils of a London 
schoolmaster, “‘ who wished to sustain the classical element in his 
Christmas play, yet at the same time to amuse his audience by 
letting the youthful corps dramatique do something in the verna~ 
cular. Accordingly, he had a very free and easy version of the 
Andria performed.” This statement throws a lurid light on private 
schools. There is, or was,a schoolmaster who taught the ‘boys 
entrusted to him verses which Dr. Davies calls “ free and easy.” 
Imagine the education which lads must get at such a place, 
and the kind of impression which the classics must make 
on them. Better far a “ commercial academy,” where bookkeeping is 
taught, with the elements of German, better far an education 
after Mr. Lowe’s own heart, than Terence and Euripides in the 
style of Dr. Maurice Davies. Some wretched boy in this deplor- 
able business was made to sing a song to the air of “The Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter.” Dr. Davies would have hailed Sappho on the 
Leucadian cliff with the yell of “ Woa, Emma!” It is impossible 
to quote much more of this tap-room wit. One can fancy the 


- Dr. Davies stuffs many pages with what he calls Trou 


pleased parents revelling in an exhibition after their own hearts, 
and congratulating themselves that their Samuel, who is destined 
for the ministry, is under the care of a schoolmaster so learned and 
so funny. It used to be said of the French poets of the Pleiad 
that they “crept out of the school of Jean Dorat, like the Greeks 
out of the wooden horse.” Possibly the hosts of comic clerical 
charlatans have crept out of the seminary of the free and easy 
schoolmaster of whom Dr. Davies makes mention. There are 
twenty-seven pages full of this garbage, this free and easy version 
of Terence. 

Horace has suffered many things of many translators. But no 
one has yet treated him so badly as Dr. Davies, nor rendered him 
into lines like the patter of the Great Vance or other full-blown 
prodigies of the music-halls. This is how he enters on the ode 
“ Vixi puellis ”:— 

Though once for conquests I went in, 
And had success in wooing, 
I’m giving up the fiddle now, 
And all my tootle-tooing. 
And then he bids Venus “touch up that damsel showy,” the 
unhappy Chloe. Perhaps it is almost as bad to repeat as to 
make such jests as those which Dr. Davies publishes, ‘We dare 
not touch on what, with the dull witlessness of the funny man, 
he calls “Comycke Classicks.” In what he styles “a classickall 
balladde,” he speaks of Pygmalion as “ Piggy.” Sappho, he 
declares, “‘ went in for a sensation header.” We shrink trom 
reporting what he has done to Penelope. A healthy mind easily 
forgets Dr. Davies and all his works, his skits and Lis unsavoury 
humours. But it is not hard to imagine that, in an intellect less 
robust, the classics might acquire a permanent taint from this 
“fun,” and that a victim might never shake himself free from the 
memory of these hideous familiarities. 
For some reason, possibly because he had the “copy” by him, 
Fun. 
There is no fun, nor even a pretence of it, in elementary instruc- 
tions as to the best way of learning to read Provencal literature. 
_ The sketch of the history of that literature may not be very inter- 
esting, and it is certainly out of place; but, on the other hand, it 
is seldom offensive. The Courts of Love seem to offer Dr. Davies 
just the chance he likes, but he is not so jocose on this topic as one 
fearfully expected. Perhaps Raynouard and Fauriel have broken 
his frolicsome spirit. Itis singular that he publishes a translation 
of a Provencal poem (vol. ii. p. 11) Dansa de Nostra Dona, which 
is skilful and graceful. From the Troubadours, without pausing 
to say much of the Trouvéres, he goes on to Chaucer :—“ It i 
however, no part of our present plan to give the works of Chaucer 
at length,” though we really do not see why Dr. Davies should 
shrink from that course. If he had filled the whole of his second 
volume with extracts from Chaucer, we should have been spared 
Dean Ramsay, and Christopher North, and “ Broad Grins,” and 
** Yankee Fun,” and a world of stale anecdotes. About Rabelais 
he discreetly says very little, though we expected a good deal, and 


we leave him quoting “ Haud awa frae me, Donald,” and, perhaps, 
accompanyiug himself on the fiddle. Dr. Davies says, “ ‘There has 
ieve him; it 


been no conscious effort in this work.” We quite 
is a fine natural blossom of his peculiar genius, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MONG a number of memoirs respecting this or 
that aspect of the career of the great Confederate hero, 

few exhibit his character and conduct from a more interest- 
ing point of view than that posthumously published by Colonel 
alter Taylor, Adjutant-General of the army of Northern Vir- 
inia.* Many of our readers are probably aware that defective 
iscipline was the chief fault, if not the only one, imputed to 
General Lee; as it was throughout one of the most serious difficul- 
ties with which the Southern armies had to contend. It might 
have been anticipated from the character of the great soldier of the 
South himself, as well as from that of hisarmy. There was cer- 
tainly a much more thorough mili temper, a character much 
more capable of being moulded quickly into the discipline of 
regular soldiership, in the Virginian than either in the New 
ee in the Western adventurer, or in the Southern partisan 
of Missouri and Arkansas, Had it not been for the presence of 
General “ Stonewall ” Jackson at the head of the foremost divi- 
sion of the army, discipline might almost have ceased to exist 
at all. Many, however, of General Lee’s staff were first-rate 
soldiers, and among them none showed a more thoroughly mili- 
tary character than Colonel Marshall, the foremost of General 
Lee’s aides-de-camp, and the late Adjutant-General, whose experi- 
ences are here recorded. Most Englishmen who have read any- 
thing of recent history know what are perhaps the most admirable 
ints in General Lee's career—his refusal to accept the command- 
in-chief of the invading army, and the part he took when the war 
‘was over. Beyond all doubt or question the foremost soldier of the 
Union, he accepted without hesitation a comparatively secondary 
lace in the army of the first of Southern States rather than the 
ighest in the Federal army, which his late Commander-in-Chief, 
Winfield Scott, eagerly pressed upon him. The Mexican warhad pro- 
duced no more brilliant soldier and no more skilful engineer. So in- 
ferior to him in skill, in military capacity, in generalship, and in per- 
sonal character were all his rivals, that he might have been sure of 
holding to the end of the contest that command which was bandied 
about in the North from McDowell to McClellan, from McClellan 
to Pope, from Pope to Burnside, till it fell at last into the hands of 
Grant and Sherman. But like all, or nearly all, Southern soldiers, 
General Lee, though no politician, accepted as a rooted principle 
of politics the doctrine, held up to that time by nearly every man 
in either section, that paramount allegiance was due only to the 
State, the State alone dduing the power of life and death, the 
State alone being the possible object of high treason, and all 
loyalty, except in matters of foreign policy, belonging to the State. 
t was right being once ascertained, General Lee was 
simply incapable of asking what was his interest. Once ac- 
cepting the principle that his duty as soldier and gentleman, 
as citizen and patriot, was not to the Union, but to Virginia, 
no one could doubt what would be his course, as no one knowing 
the temper of nearly all parties at the time could doubt that every 
Southerner would draw his sword for the South. In fact, till 
the flag was fired upon, till the pride of national passion was 
deliberately played upon by Lincoln and his Cabinet, no one 
seemed to question the right of the Southern States to secede 
if they pleased; the general notion being that the South would 
make a terrible mistake, and be heartily glad to come back ina few 
weeks; while, on the other hand, it was questioned on what 
terms her return should be permitted. General Lee was at first 
employed in State command, and afterwards as coast engineer— 
his services in both capacities being exceedingly useful, but in 
neither fuily ized. It was not till Generals Joseph Johnstone 
and Beauregard were temporarily disabled that the genius and 
fitness for high command universally recognized in the Federal 
army found their way to due acknowledgment in the irregular 
forces of the Confederacy. From the moment that he first 
entered upon the highest command, the profound skill, the 
capacity of attaching others to him, and of securing obedience 
without severity which distinguished General Lee, were generally 
—— rom that duck held the first place in the army of 
the North-West. He alone was the prominent and paramount 
figure of the Virginian war. His name alone was associated as 
closely as, or more closely than, that of “Stonewall” Jackson 
with the victories of the great Virginian army, fighting as he in- 
variably did oe overwhelming odds, and almost invariably 
victorious. ter holding for more than three years an extensive 
range of territory against a threefold superior force, he finally 
accompli the extraordinary achievement of holding a slight 
earthwork line with a force never exceeding forty-five thousand 
men; and after Grant had sacrificed twice as many in striving to 
close him in, he maintained that line for half a year, his force 
dwindling down meantime to twenty-eight thousand. We do 
not know that modern military history presents any el case. 
It is probable that, if the military genius of the soldier had been 
allowed to prevail over the political ideas of the President—if the 
Confederate armies had been moved to and fro upon inner lines 
as seemed advisable to their chief—the war might have lasted 
twice as long as it did. At all events, General Lee might have 
enjoyed the co-operation, on interior lines, of colleagues far 


* Four Years with General Lee; being a Summary of the more importunt 
Events touching the Career of General Robert E. Lee in the War between the 
States. B alter H. Taylor, late Adjutant-General of the Army of 
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superior to any commanders produced by the North; and Grant 
could not have simply crushed the dwindling armies of the Con- 
federates into one corner after another by mere numerical com- 
pression. Great, however, as were General Lee’s services in 
war, those which he rendered in peace were even more remarkable, 
No one else could have exerted the same power over the con- 
science and feelings of his people, embittered as they were not 
only by the results of the war, but by the ungenerous treatment of 
its heroes. If it was hard to be the leader in a civil war, it was 
harder still to be the chief of a vanquished people. In all his 
twenty Virginian battle-fields General Lee probably rendered less 
service to the South than in any one week of the struggle which 
he kept up to induce his fellow-citizens to accept a situation which 
was apparently utterly hopeless, and patiently to reserve themselves 
for better times. 

It is a recognized rule that, in constitutional questions, the 
Legislature of the United States has no powers analogous to 
those of an Imperial Parliament. It cannot take from the States 
and from the people of the Union privileges older than the Union 
itself. The sovereign character, for instance, of each particular 
State was maintained during two-thirds of the history of the 
Union by a considerable majority of the people; nor does it seem 
ever to have been suggested by any considerable party that such 
privilege could be annulled by legislative action, except by way of 
amendment to the Constitution, an exceedingly difficult and em- 
barrassing process. The process and the authority capable of 
working it have been employed many times since the crea- 
tion of the Union; but the possibility of their being used fcr a 
ad purpose was regarded naturally with the most jealous vigi- 

ance. It was obvious that a sufficient majority at once of the 
States and of the people could abolish slavery, could reverse the rule 
obliging the free States to return fugitive slaves, and thus praz- 
tically abolish slavery within the Border States. But it was 
utterly unreasonable to suppose that States which had entered the 
Union with the law of slavery as a prominent part of their internal 
constitution would submit to this destruction of their property ; 
and for this and other reasons the power of constitutional amend- 
ment was jealously guarded and closely limited. In the volume 
before us * Mr. McKnight raises another issue not less im- 
portant. With whom rests the right to interpret, in case of 
need, the actual Federal legislation? Naturally, one would say, 
with that Court to which has been entrusted by express words this 
duty of construction or interpretation. But an unlimited power 
of interpretation is practically an unlimited power of i legis- 
lation, since a Court which can construe a law at will can virtually 
repeal or make one. This has been often shown in the United States, 
where there is no appeal from a judicial to a political tribunal, like 
ours to the Supreme Court of Parliament. Over and over again the 
Supreme Court of the United States has pronounced that an Act 
of Congress was invalid because transcending the powers given by 
the Constitution. Again and again, in fact, the supreme judicial 
authority of the Union has fixed the limits between Federal and 
State legislation. As a rule, it has necessarily leaned in the direc- 
tion of the latter, since all legislation, except what is expressly re- 
served to the Union, belongs to the States. Failing, then, express 
provision for Federal action, the Court inclines to favour the juris- 
diction of the State. But there was one case in which this incli- 
nation was set aside, rather, it may be, by party feeling than from 
judicial considerations. We speak of the occasion when, during the 
contest of last year, Congress took upon itself to constitute a novel 
judiciary, entrusting to that tribunal the duty of investigating 
State returns. This duty, immediately upon its appointment, the 
newly-constituted Congressional tribunal, finding itself to consist 
of eight Republicans and seven Democrats (all staunch voters), 
at once repudiated, on the ground that no Federal authority could 
go behind or reverse the act of the State; a principle against which 

. Hayes and half his supporters had probably fought with 
sword and pen in the field, in the Legislature, or in the news- 

pers. Mr. McKnight, the author of the present treatise on the 
electoral system of the United States, appears to adopt a view 
directly opposite to that taken by the Tribunal of Fifteen, and one 
which alone affords a practicable method of dealing with the diffi- 
-_ Distinct State frauds cannot, he holds, be endured where 
the Presidency may turn upon them. A Federal tribunal, desig- 
nated and provided beforehand by Congress, would probably 
command the requisite authority. 

Of several Arctic expeditions in which America has honourably 
rivalled England, none was more striking in its interest, and 
none perhaps more remarkable in its achievements, than that of 
the Polaris.t The ship was a comparatively small one, according 
to the usage of the American navy, and, as has been until very 
recently the all but universal practice in Polar enterprise, was ill 
equipped and ill furnished. Some excuse for these defects ma 
possibly have been found in the fact that the passage throug 
which the Polaris and our own expedition first foreed a way was 
previously scarcely known to Arctic adventurers. The great 
danger of being crushed between two floating bodies of ice had 
not been understood. It.is now known that everything turns 
on the use of high-pressure steam ag in evading or escap- 
ing this worst of Polar dangers. The Polaris escaped in more 
than one instance only by the skin of her teeth; and we 

* The Electoral System of the United States. By David A. McKnight. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Narrative of the North Polar Expedition in the U. 8. Ship “Polaris” : 
} wag C. F. Hall commanding. Washington: Government Printing 

London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 
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remember but too well how often our own vessels have had to trust 
to their speed. We believe, in fact, that the passage of Robe- 
son Channel would be too terribly dangerous—not perhaps for 
British tars, but for the Admiralty—were it not for the assistance 
of steam. The American expeditions have in nearly rage | case 
been fitted out at the expense of private enthusiasts, though 
they have at the same time received the authority of, and some 
support from, the Navy Department of the Federal Government. 
Hence their inefficiency, their omissions, and their want of 
due supplies, Hence, too, very probably, the exceedingly 
bad drawing and map-tracing noticeable im their last expe- 
dition, showing ice-land where our expedition actually crossed 
open or frozen water. Since the remarkable expeditions of Sir 

ohn Franklin and those vainly sent out to rescue him, that of the 
Polaris was almost the first Polar adventure that had been at- 
tempted. It was succeeded in rapid emulation by those of Austria 
and of England. But, with all the resources at their command, 
very little has been accomplished. The Polaris did not really 
enter the Arctic Ocean, though she approached so near to the 
winter station of the Alert as to render the somewhat further 
progress of the latter unimportant; and, but for the erroneous 
calculations and deceptive observations of the expedition—very 
natural in such a climate—there would have been little left 
for the powerful first-class Arctic steamers of England to correct 
in the work of the little meanly furnished privateering steamer 
of the United States. 

The Great South West, or Silver Country *, has its centre, not 

rhaps in actual territorial position, nor yet in legal government, 
But for commercial purposes, rather in Mexico than in the United 
States. The central trade, the buying and selling, the com- 
munications, all run from Mexico into the Union. The wealth, as 
distinguished from the mere metallic product, is expended in 
a vast proportion north of the frontier. It is curious to 
observe what enormous value is attached in fancy to these 
metallic territories, and yet how very little is the worth of the 
actual gold and silver they produce, as compared with the store 
they create of corn, of cattle, of maize, turkeys, and the various 
articles of food and clothing that are continually moving alon 
their canals or water lines. In one point, indeed, Mexico an 
Nevada, ther with the rest of the Central Silver territory, are 
politically important to the United States. They finally render 
secession almost impossible, since we can hardly see by what 
possibility this long and narrow district could be divided 
without utterly disgusting and offending at least two of the sec- 
tions, 


tinctly vi w when they pretended to declare that silver 
and so-called “ greenbacks,” equally with gold, must be received 
as part of the legal payments of the United States. The Supreme 


ever was seen on the face of the earth,” and then, as a judge, he 
“turned his back upon himself,” and did so with a completeness, 

ency, and conclusiveness of argument which left it very diffi- 
cult for any man to answer him. Unluckily, however, an Act 
was pending to be pressed through Congress for increasing the 
number of the judges—a somewhat scandalous measure, and one 
which, as applied, disgusted the judiciary and the Bar throughout 
the States. Chase died just when his vote as chief of the Bench 
was essential to give eflect to his conviction. Two Republicans, 
who were, truly or not, said to have declared their opinion in 
favour of paper money beforehand, were thrust into the vacant 
_ and the authority of the Supreme Court received a blow 

m which it has never fully recovered. 

There is no portion of the wealth of the Pacific Coast f, 
magnificent as that is, which, upon the whole, rivals the coal 
supply. If only this supply does not lead to a ruinous and 

remature wastefulness, it may well prove a reserve of manu- 
acturing wealth greater than that now furnished by silver and 
gold, which have never, so far as we can learn from history, been 
@ permanent source of riches. Mr. Goodyear’s work well deserves 
attention, therefore, as — with a subject having most impor- 
tant bearings on the industrial and social future of the American 
continent. 


* The Silver Coun 


3 or, the Great South-West. By A. D. Anderson. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

+ Money, and Legal Tender in the United States. By H. R. Linderman, 
Director of the Mint. New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Triibner & 


t The Coal Mines of the Western Coast of the United States. By W. 
— San Francisco: Bancroft & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 


Creed and Deed*, a series of pulpit and platform discourses 
emanating apparently from the Jewish community, is scarcely 
within the usual scope of our criticisms. We mention it here, 
however, because it bears the stamp of something higher than the 
common run of such discourses. 


We might almost assign a similar reason for admitting one of 
those everlasting Shakspearian commentaries ¢ of which world 
has been weary for the last century and a half. 


The biography of Gerrit Smith ¢ is at least more moderate in 
size, and still more so in tone, than most records of the lives of 
prominent Americans, 

Mr. Russell Barley’s Dictionary of Americanisms § owes its 
chief interest to the fact that “ Americanisms” are very seldom truly 
so described. A large proportion of them are really old forms of 
English local speech which the New Englander, the Southerner, or 
the Pennsylvanian might be surprised to hunt up in some little 
book belonging to the mother-coun The Southern language 
is, we think, in the main that of educated English gentlemen, 
corrupted here and there by the hideous dialect of the negro. 
The speech of New England is moulded on that of Danish 
Northumbria, with an unpleasant admixture of Puritanic cant. 

Who and What || is one of those compendiums of general in- 
formation which very seldom contain the kind of information that 
anybody looks for. 

. Frank Leslie furnishes us with a semi-comic account of 
a pleasure trip from Gotham (New York) to the other extremity 
of the continent—the Golden Gate of San Francisco.9 

The Sportsman’s Gazetteer** is a sort of annual guide to the various 
wood-sports and outdoor amusements chiefly to be found in the 
Northern States, where the woods are most extensive, and freedom, 
at least for sportsmen, most unrestricted. 

We envy very heartily the se of the Americans who 
travellea-two hundred miles in a Moselle row-boat +t ; seriously as 
they must have felt the wonder and ridicule of the natives. 

A book about “ Windfalls” tt can only have a moderate interest 
for men and women who have found out that they scarcely ever 
occur in actual life. Being a Boy §§ is a pleasure so long gone by 
that few of us can even recall it; while in the present it means 
anything but pleasure to the elders of either sex. Tears for the 
Little Ones \|\| is the title of a collection inspired by a touching 
thought, but not worked out with equal skill. 

The Telephone4{, is a scientific compilation which has certainly 
the advantage of being published at a time when it is likely to 
find readers, 

We can but mention the of the ‘astronomer-poet” of 
Persia***, versified in English, and published by Osgood in Boston 
and Triibner in London. The Memoirs of Edward Gibbonttt and 
Murillot{t are part of a biographical series by the same publishers, 
and are of distinguished merit and brevity. Angelo§§§, a poem by 
Mr. Stuart Sterne, and The Queen of Sheba\\||||, by Mr.'T.B. Aldrich, 
are not, we think, worse than the average of contemporary poetry. 


* Creed and Deed: a Series of Discourses. By Felix Adler, Ph.D. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

+ System of Shakespeare's Dramas. By Denton J. Snider. 2 vols 
St. Louis: Jones & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

t Gerrit Smith: a Bi hy. By O. B. Frothingham. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. Londen & Co. 1878. 

§ Dictionary of Americanisms. By J. Russell Barley. Fourth Fdition, 
improved and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Triibner 


& Uo. 1877. 
|| “ Who and What”: a Compendium of General In tion. Com- 
sae by A. de PuiMiller. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 
mdon : Sampson Low & Co. 


q A Pleasure Trip — Gotham to the Golden Gate. By Mrs. Frank 
Leslie. Illustrated. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low 


** The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. By Charles Hallock, 
Editor of “ Forest and Stream,” &c. New York: “ Forest and Stream” Pub- 
lishing Company. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

tt The Bride of the Rhine: Two Hundred Miles in a Moselle Row Boat. 
E. Waring, junior. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Tribner 


tt Windfails. By Thomas G, Appleton, Author of “A Nile Journal,” 
&c. Boston: Roberts, Brothers, London ; Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

§s Being a Boy. By Charles yy agg Author of “ My Summer in 
a Garden,” &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

lll Tears for the Little Ones : a Collection of Poems inspired by the Loss 
A Children. Edited by Helen K. Johnson. Boston: Osgood & Co. 

ondon: Triibner & Co. 1878. ~ 

YQ The Telephone. By Prof 
London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

*** Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyém, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. 
enenene Sage h Verse. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner 

1878. 


Tridte oy Artist Biography Series. Boston : Osgood & Co. London : 
Sterne. New York : Hurd & Houghton. 
The Queen T. B. Aldrich. Boston: Osgood & Co. 


A.E. Dolbear. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 

| : 
| | 

A writer enjoying no mean nie of a certain sort, Mr. H. : 
R. Linderman, deals with the subject of money and legal tender in 
the United States in a small and very ably written volume.t His ; 
object is to show what sort of currency, according to the law of the 
United States, can be final and conclusive payment of debt. The 
question is the more interesting because, being of the class known 
as constitutional, it cannot be solved or set aside at the pleasure Ee a 
of a temporary majority. President Lincoln’s Government dis- 
was _ on point so a@ majority 
of one would have decided the question against the Government, 
and that majority of one consisted of the vote of that very same ; 
Judge Chase who, when acting as Secretary to the Treasury, 
drew so stringent a borrowing clause that even audacious paper- 
financiers were surprised ; yet, as Chief Justice of the Union, he : 
was ready to ——— that everything he had done had been 
illegal. In both respects no doubt he did his work very well. He . 
invented, in American | “the | | currency that ee : 
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HIBBERT LECTURES. — INSTITUTION of LECTURE- 

SHIP on the THEORY, DEVELOPMENT, and HISTORY of RELIGION.— 
By a Deed dated July 19, 1847, the late Mr. RopeuT HIBBERT established a Trust Fund, for 
the promot.on of comprehensive learning and thorough research im relation to Religion, as it 
appears to the eye of the scholar and philosopher, and wholly apart from the interest of any 
particular church or system. 

It has been pointed out to the Trustees that endowed Lectureships, even under the restraints 
of an apologetic design, have enriched theological literature with some valuable contributions, 
and that an analogous but higher result might be expected if by a similar ——- sco, 
were afforded for Lecturers exceptionally competent free A to present of theis 
special studies, without any obligation to work towards a settled conclusion. 

This suggestion was embodied in the following Memorial : 

“TO THE HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 

“ GENTLEMEN, 


“ We, the undersigned, beg to draw your attention to the following statement! 

“From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of this country are still a under tradi- 
tional restraints, from which other branches of enquiry or speculation have long been eman- 
cipated. the discussion of theological questions is habitually affected by we interests 
and party pred:lections, and fails to receive the inteilectual respect and confidence which are 
readily accorded to learning and research in any other field. There is no reason why co) 
petent knowledge and critical skill,if encouraged to exercise themselves in the disinterested 
service of truth, should be less fruitful of improvement in religious than in social and physical 

as ;norcan itbe doubted that an audience is ready to welcome any really capableand honest 
treatment of unsettled probiems in theology. ‘Lhe time, we think, 1s gome when a distinct 
— a the free consideration of such problems, by scholars qualified to handle them, may 
© yield nnportant results. Notwithstanding the traditional restraints which in 
England seed interfered with an unpre: udiced treatment of the theory and history of religion, a 
rich literature has poured in from tre liberal schouls of Germany and Holland,and has moreor 
less trained and quickened the mind of the present generation, so that there cannot now be 
wanting qualitied labourers in tuut reorganization of religious thought which is now taking 
place in our midst. Change of sentiment and feeling cannot be simply imported from abroad 
till they pass through the minds ot sucn men they have no loeal colouring and take no aed 
rowth ; and to modify English opinion and institutions there is need of English scholars, 
Prat need we think your encouragement can do something to supply. Such imstitutions ag 
the Bampton Lecture at the Univ ersity of Oxford, and the poeaiaes toundation of the Cen: 
gational Lecture among one branch of orthodox Nonconformists, have done much to direet the 
public mind to the defence of certain well-detined views of Christianity. We 
similar institution mizht prove of high service in promoting independence of judgment 
combined with religious reverence, by exhibiting clearly from time to time some most 
important results of recent study in the great iields of philosophy, of Biblical criticism, and 
comparative theology. 

“ We venture, therefore. to ask you to consider the expediency of establishing a‘ Lecture,’ 
under the name of the * Hibbert Lecture,’ or any other designation which might seem appro- 
priate. A course, consisting of a series of not. fewe r than six lectures, might be delivered every 
two or three years in London, or in the chief towns of Great Britain in rotation. After 
delivery, the course should be published under the direction of the managers of the ay ot Bs 
and thus by degrees the issucs of unfettered inquiry would be placed in a compact 
before educated public. 

(Signed) 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 
ARTHUR P. STANLEY. 
JOHN H. THOM. 
CHARLES WICKSTEED. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 
F. MAX MULLER. T. K. CHEYNE. 
GEORGE W. COX, A. H. SAYCE, 
J. MUIR. RUSSELL MARTINEAU 
JOUN TULLOCH, JAMES DRUMMOND.” 


In compliance with the prayer of this Memorial, the Hibbert Trustees have resolved to 
institute a Lectureship. The first series of Seven ee will be delivered by 
MULLER, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philolozy in the U niversity, of Oxford, on the 
* Orizin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Reliz gions of India. 

The Lectures will be delivered at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey (the use of which 
has, throuzh the kindness of the proper authorities, been granted to the Trustees), at Five 
o'clock i ternoon on the fullowing days, viz. — 

Thursday, Apzil 25. May 16, 
” Ma ys. May 23. 
” May May 30. 

Thursday, June 

Admission to the course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 

Persons desirous of auending the Lectures are somal ed to send their names and addresses 
to Messrs. WILLIAMS « Noreate, 14 Henrietta Covent Garden, W.C., not later than 
April 13, and as soon as possible after that date Getate Will be issued to as many persons as the 
Chapter House will accommodate. 
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rity Sala : fee -resident.—Applications (with testimonials) to be sent to the MEAD- 
slag Birkett, Esq., 88 Clapton Common, London, E. 


T°... PARENTS SEEKING a LADIES’ SCHOOL.—A | 

rgyman can thoroughly recommend one in_Brighton, in which his Daughter is 

being y School Fees. 60 to 80 Guineas. First-rate Professors attend.--Address, 
vy. C. P. TIDD-PRATT, Bracknell Vicarage, Berk: 


v ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—EDUCATIONAL ADVAN- 
S$.—TO BE SOLD or LET, for a term, an excellent roomy HOUSE 

College Eee one of the few which give the right of sending Boys to the Co! 
Scholars. It has a two-stall Stable and Coach-honse, and a good Garden, well st 
ng -For Particulars and Cards to View, apply to Messrs. WEEKS & W AaTIs, 
Auctioneers, &e., Wokingham, Berks. 


MAN SION in SURREY.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE and 
FURNITURE of an unusually larze and noble M: ANSION, within fifteen miles of 

London. The premises, with extensive and beauti ful Fr nace tape are peculiarly adapted to the 
urposes ofa Private Colleze, Fi ool, or other large Institution.—For 

ful 7 apply to A. B., care of ny Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's 
na, W.C. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND, 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING CERTAIN GRANTS OUT OF 
THE COMMON FUND. 
MARCH 1878, 


I. The Ecclesiastical C: for England are to endow a limited number of 
new Churches to which Districts have been or shall have been legally assigned since the Third 
day of April, 1871, containing in each case, at the date of such assignment, a population of not 
less than 4,000 persons, and not being situated within the limits of the ancient Parish of 
Manchester (a), provided that the formation of any such District shall not involve the 
reduction below 4,000 persons of the population of any other Benefice receiving a Grant from 
the Commissioners on the ground of population; the Grants to Churches of this character 
which may be in public patronage ()) to be made, to the extent of £200 a year, unconditionally, 
and to those in private patronage, to the extent of £100 a year, upon condition that an 
Endowment of equal value be provided from non-ecclesiastical sources. 


No application will be eligible for consideration under this Regulation, unless and until a 
Church, in which at least one-half of the sittings are free, shall have been built and conse- 
crated, and a separate District shall have been legally assigned thereto. with authority to the 
Incumbent to perform all the offices of the Church; and no grant will be made in any case 
which would raise the permanent endowment of a Church to an amount exceeding £300 a year. 


N.B.—The New Districts which have been already formed, or shortly will be formed, in 
expectation of receiving endowment under such a Regulation as the foregoing and which 
fulfil ail the conditions attaching thereto, are sutticiently numerous to absorb the whole of the 
funds which the Commissioners are able to appropriate to this class of Grants during the cur- 
rent year. 


II. The Commissioners are further prepared to receive, on or before the 30th of November, 
1878, offers of Benefactions of not less than £100 each in capital value towards making better 
ision for the cure of souls, with a view to such offers being met by the Board with Grants 


H* DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. | 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. * health resort for Invalids 
and Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Dark. Prospectus 
on applicat 


s | ‘OURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vesse!s. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes,apply toJ. M. LLoyv, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street. London. 


vor OYAGE ROUND the WORLD. —By SPECIAL STEAMER, 
Departure June 30, after visiting the Paris Exhibition. Return in May 1879. Six 
Months sad a-half of Inland Excursions. All elements of comfort and instruction will be 
met on board. Great number of Cabins already engaged. “Fo or further information apply. 
Socr&T# DES VOYAGES, 8 Place Vendome, Paris; to E. MACKENZIE, 57 Charing Cross, S.W.; 
or to MOSSES and MITCHELL, 4 Gracechurch Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea-Water Servicein the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 
HOTEL, 


NORFOLK BRIGHTON, 
This old-established County Family Hotel 
entirely in 1866. and more recently enlarged. is replete with every comfort, and in the | 
best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the extensive Lawn Promenade. | 
Ladies’ = Gentlemen’ s Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. 
GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 

‘o SELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return. Mees, 

BROWN NING: Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street. Cate of Ebury | 
Street). “ The original and only genuine 


during the Spring of 1879. 


N.B.—It must be clearly understood that the Commissioners are not pledged to meet all 
such offers, the means at their disposal being limited in amount. 


The distribution of these Grants will be made subject to the following general Regulations : 


1. A Benefaction from Trustees, or from any Diocesan or other Society or body of contributors, 
as well as from any individual, whether such Benefaction consist of money, land, house, 
site for a house, tithe, or rentcharge, any or all, may be met by a Grant from the Cum- 
missioners; but neither a Site for a Church, nor a Grant from Queen Anne's Bounty, 
nora Benefaction already met by such a Grant, nor money borrowed of queen Anne's 
Bounty, nor a charge upon the revenues of any Ecclesiastical Corporation aggrezate or 
sole [except as undermentioned (c)], nor any Endowment, Bequest, Gift, or Bencfaction 
already secured to a Benefice or Church, nor any temporary interest in or charge upon 
property—can be met by a Grant from the Commissioners. 


2. The Grants will consist of Perpetual Annuities in all cases, except those in which, witha 
view to the provision of Parsonage Houses, or for other reasons, it may appear to the 
Commissioners to be especially desirable that Capital should be voted. 

3. No single Benefice or proposed District will be eligible to receive a Grant of a larger sum 
than £50 per annum, or of £1,500 in capital, and in no case will the Grant exceed in value 
the Benefaction offered, the Grant, if it consist of a perpetual annuity, being estimated 
as worth thirty years’ purchase. 

4. Districts proposed to be formed out of, or Chapelries proposed to be severed from, existing 
Cures, but the furmation or severance of which shall not have been legally completed 
on or before the Ist of January, 1879, will not be eligible to receive Giants, except in 
cases where the amount of Bencfaction offered would, with the Commissioners’ Grant, 
be sufficient to provide an endowment of £150 per annum, or to raise to that amount any 
endowment previously secured. 

5. In selecting cases priority will be given to those which, having regard to income and 
population, shall appear to be the most necessitous. 


6. A Benefice held contrary to the provisions of the Plurality Acts as applicable to new 
be will not be considered eligible fora Grant. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


iE DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal | 
e Oeste London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c.,to Her | 
—. of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 

Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

Catalogues on application. 
WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
een and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror Be Russia,—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London. 

ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated. sent post free, eac 
for Two ge Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work,“ ‘Time and ‘ime Tellers,” 


price 2s. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

TABLE CUTLERY. Table Knives. Dessert Knives.: Carvers. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. | s. d. s. d. per Pairs. d. 
dit ditto ..... 18 . 4. 
ditto ditto ” 15. 69 

3. ditto ditto ditto ...... ” % . 2. ” 76 
4 ditto ditto ditto ...... ” 
4 = dittofineditto ditro ...... 
4 ditto ditto,extra large.... ” 76. » 106 
4 ditto ditto. Atrican ...... 42. » 6 

ditto Silvered Blades...... 8. | 3. eo 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles .... 23 19 76 


ILLIAM 8&. BURTON, GEN ERAL FU RNISHING 

IRONMONGER. by Appointment ry H.M.11. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 

tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock. with 

ist of Prices and Plans of the ap, large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street. W.; 1, 1A, 2.3, 

and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. ‘Manufictorics : 
84 Newman Street, and Newinan Mews, London, W. 


HEAL & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


7. A Benefice which has received a Graut is not disqualified, on the offer of a further Benc- 
faction, from competing for a further Grant in any subsequent year. 

8. The Benefaction, if in cash, and the Grant,if it consists of capital, may, in the case of 
existing Benefices, with the consent of the Commissioners and the Bishop of the Diocese, 
be laid out in the purchase of land, or tithe rentcharge, within the Parish or District, or 
in the purchase or erection of a Parsonage House. 

9. Every application must contain a specifie offer of a Benefaction, and must reach the Com- 
missioners’ Office on or before the 30th of November, 1878, in order to render it eligible to 
compete for a Grant in the Spring of 1879; andin the event of aGrant being made to a 
Benefice, the Benefaction, if in money, must be paid to the Commissioners on or before the 
Ist of May following. 


All Communications should be addressed to the SkcrETary, Ecelesiastical Commission, 
10 Whitchall Place, London, S.W., and the pustage prepaid. 
By Order of the Board, 
GEORGE PRINGLE, Secretary. 


a Having regard to the provisions of * The Parish of Manchester Division Act,” by which 
aspecial fund is created for the endowment and auzmentation of Cures within the parish of 
Manchester, Part I. of these Regulations will be d as i ble to that parish. 


b Videlicet : In the patronage of Mer Majesty, either in right of the Crown or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any Archbishop or Bishop, of any Dean and Chapter, 
Dean, Archdeacon, Prebendary, or other dignitary or oflicer in any Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, or of any Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, as such, or of a body of Trustees not 
possessing power to sell or transfer the rizht of presentation. 


ec Where the Incumbent of a Bene‘ice is willing to surrender a portion of the Endowment of 

such Benefice towards augmenting the Income of a District Church, such surrender will be 

treated as a Benefaction of asum equal to seven years’ purchase of the net annual income so 
surrendered. 


THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“So much admired at the late Conference of Librarians.” Academy. 


HEAL & SON, 


AD. BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 


197, 198 8 ‘Tottenham Court Road, London, Ww -—Catalogue post free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
ait Coe on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

ih Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. | 
atalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248,249, and 250 TottenhamCourt Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


BRE AKFAST in BED.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLY- 
ING BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 
Writing in or out of bed. Prices from £2 5s. Mlustrated Catalogue of Specialities free. 
a CARTER, GA New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, w. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (© ARTER'S PATENT), 


for holding a Book or Writing Desk, ey Meals, &c. in an tion © Easy- 
Bed, or Sofa. Prices from 21s. Drawings f 


A. CART: ER, ba New Cavendish h Street, Great P Portland Street, London. We 


CL ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUT TERS, 
» Eait-Cuinn, Five ond ‘Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other icevaleay. 
and Du 


K & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 


Specimens may now be seen at Mesars. TRUBNER & Co.’s, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, 
| Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of One Stamp. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


G ARDNERS’ NEW DINNER and TABLE GLASS 
x” SERVICES are original in design, effective in d in price. 
ar R SERVICES from £33s. the set tor 12. persons, 1s. complete. TABLE vate) SER. 
| VICES from £3 5s. 6d. the set for 12 persons, complete, with 15 per cent. discount for cash o: 
or before delivery. 
DINNER SERVICES. 
| Coloured Lithographs post free. 


*The L d os £3 3 0 *The Eccles £313 6 
*The Laurel 313 6 *The Delhi........ 4 4 0 
The One Thousandand Two.... 5 5 0 The Japanese Bamboo ............ 6 6 0 
The Humming Bird ........... 


* Can also be had in deep biue and blue and white. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES. 


Plain Light Stem Glass............--£3 5 6 | Artistically Engraved Glass £486 
Richly Cut ...... | Engraved 5506 
Square Shape Cut. ngraved Grass and’ Fern . 
Illustrated Glass Catalogues, which must be groups of 
above, post free. bs “> 


GARDNERS, Glass, China, and Lamp Manufacturers, 453 & 454 West Strand, Charing Cross. 
413 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 30, 1878. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Directors. 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 


gow Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
Bonham-Carter, Frederick H. Janson. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. eg W. Lubbock, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. ohu B. Martin, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost. Esq. 

James Goodson Esq. Ww Filliam Steven, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Total Funds abo £2.961,000 
Total Annual £440,000 
ann —Fire Policies which expire at Lady-day should be pocenen at the Head Office, or 
the Agents, on or before April 9. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 4. D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WERsT-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


He En. Directors. 
ough Arbuthnot, 
rt Burn Blyth, Esc nd, 
Wi illiam Thomas Keg. 
Major-General LH. P. B 
George William Cam shell, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esy. avid Powell, Esq. 
Robert B. Dobree. Esq. P. I. Robertson, Esq. 
i Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Setlar, Esq. 
Colonel Seymour. 


A.C. Guthrie. Esq. 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. wis A. Wailace, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. William B. Watson, sq. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen of grace allowed for renewal of Lady-day | 
Policies will expire Ay April 9. om 


The Divetare invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, ot the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other information can 
be had on application. 


JOUN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 


she ~~ ee Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight timesits renewal-premium | 


The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
It has never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 
been saved to the Assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
PHEeENIX FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLISHED 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Lasurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVE 


JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry BrascH—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Secretaries. 


Financial Results. 


Ihe Annual Income £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is over ....... £2,107.000 
The New Policies in the last eal w £303.115 
The New Annual Premiums were ......... £9 8 


The Total Claims by Death ond @ amount to 
The Su ssurances and Bonuses amou’ 


Distinctive Features. 


CREDIT of ve ime - five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives Down over 60 


a specified ag 
INVAL 1D LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 
The Reversionary Bonvs at the bey eg Division in January 1*77 (amounting to 
five years quevanedY 50 per Cent., aud Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 


ve 

he next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES betore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional of Profits over later Entrants. 


Report, 1877. 


The Fifty-third Annual epent just issued,and the Balance Sheets for the 
June 30, ey, as rendered to the 
. or of any of its Agents. 


ear endin 
Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


"THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Fire Reserv: 

Life and 

Total Invested ove 
Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths of the Profits 
the Participatin, Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fi 


E MEN }°xSSUANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining | 


LIFE OFFICE, 


| 
| 
| 


| Largest Accidental —— Company. 


| 


ILLS’ 


| NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Orricr 1n LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. 
lated Funds (Di ber 31, 1876) « 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


HAND-D-H AND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from Dersons of influence. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

Cuigr Orrick—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

Ww. REY NOLDS, anager. 

SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGIL 
i. AMBROSE _SMITH, _ Secretary and Actuary, 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 


the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. The Oldest and 


‘he Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
64 CORNUILL, LONDON 


Ww IL LIAM J. . VIAN, Secretary. 
THE AGRA BAN ‘K, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Tigap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BrancueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bumbay, fetes, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Khong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms yl with London Bankers. 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not tall below £10v. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the follow.ng terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., su)ject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange “f the day on any of the Branches of the Ban, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved B.11s purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected m Iritish and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Moucy A, gency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. TIIOMSON, Chairman. 


| PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The FINE ARTS GALLE- 


RIES of the BRITISIT SECTION are to be covered with COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING of a novel design, specially manufactured by TRELUOAR & SONS, 69 Ludgate 
Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor Coverings forwarded post trce upon application at 


63. Ludzate Hill. 
BEST BIRD’S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
up in 1 oz. Packets, in aanition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 


of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Loxes of lu each, bearing 
the Name og Trade Mark of 


-D«& li. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


RIZE MEDAL” WILUSKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award: 
bad ERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine Old Trish Whisky may be fad of the pri incipal Wine and Spirit 
alers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 
THE CORK ODISTILLERIES COMPANY, Linea, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 
ESTABLISHED 1839, 
OLR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
for its great age and perfect purity. its mellow and delicious flavour, which cnaee it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefore strongly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in LonJon, 403, per dozen. in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. References or cash required 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGT. 


FLLLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure."—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


ELLIs's, RUTUIN 
Alkali. 


WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystul Springs. Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 


uthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
Sold everywhere. Whole- 


RUTHIN WATERS.— 
sale—R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W.BEST & SONS, 


Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, ane most whole- 


K } NAH A N’S LL 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 
some. Unive ersally recommended by the Medical Protession. Dr. HASSALL says: 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and ure, well matured. and of very canoe quality.’ 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SA AU CES, an Ss, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY « SON, Sole Brovitete rsof thec slelwated R 
Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces and Condiments, so long and favourably di 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by ther is 


eceipts and 
tinguished 

nrantced 
as e: itirely Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portinan Square), sand Is Crinity Street, London.S.F. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The A Admirers of this 


brated Sauce are pertiontoriy requested to observe that eaci Bottle. prepared b 
E. LAZ SENDY SON, bears the. L abel used so many years, signed beth h Lazenby." 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS O 
EA & Rin 8’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive fie Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NE Ww 
LABEL. bearing their Signature. ** LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is every 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE eau CE, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 


ire I 
equitable terms. For the last Report of the Directors, apply as above, ort 
any of the Agents of the © Compan. 


paid within Fifteen days 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, anconnoall 
Insurances against Fire on Soentr in all parts of the world at d 
and liberal settlement of claims. Policies talling due at Lady-day 


before April 9, or the same will become 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Total Funds invested .......... 
Policies in Force, with Additions 
Pt — Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
Vor Forme of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


-£1,090,000 
-£2,200,000 


+ once. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


generally. tail, by Dealersin Sauce 'sthroughout the World. 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.”"—Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food. Water. and Air, Edited by Dr. TASSALL. 
AL MEDAL aw arded to J. FRY & SONS. 
E COCOA. 
GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


DPD S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the | Stomach, Heartburn, Headache. Gout. and Indigestion. 


S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

OF L CUEMISTS. 

ANOTHER Cure of Inflammation of the Throat, Cough, &¢.— 

waren 10 Deltas. “relieved LOCUCK's LMONIC 
allayed the inflammation of my throat. relieved the cou and 

They taste pleasantly. Price Is. lid. per Dox. 
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The Saturday Review. 


XUM 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’'S LIBRA ition, n postage This 


RY CIRCULAR, New Edi iow ready, 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general intereat lately ‘added to June Library. 


UDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. ~ CHE AP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A New and completely_revised Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE of Garpine Crone Copies of recent Books withdrawn com the Library for Sale, at 


reduced prices, snow ready. This e contains Burnaby's Ride through 
Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace er's Turkey, 
Schuyier's Turki .. Thomson's we Life and of Charles Kingsley 
Won! and a of other 


n 
"Religion, Philosophy, Travel Adventure, and the 
of Librarians and 
and other large purchasers of ‘modern Books. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
irculation or on yy at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
all Subscri to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, M ANCHE ESTER (one Minute’ Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


TH “HE oe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

is from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
wee A Clearance Cologne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


ad free lica! 
i's CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


307 Regent Street, near the Pol ytechnic. 


TRE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz.: 
} 74,78, mn 88, 91, 192, 762 and 772 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


T° BE SOLD.—NUMBERS of the QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for the Years wow. NUMBERS of the 
to 1877.Apply to G. LUKE, King's est Norfolk 


her Class of Fiction, an 
} of Public I 


ieee. for the Years | 


GTEPHEN ADAMS’ TWO NEW SONGS. 


THE TAR’S FAREWELL. Words by F. C. Burnanp. 


Sung by Mr. Santley. 


BLUE ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS. Words by 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


(THE ABOVE SUCCESSFUL SONGS, by the Composer of 
“ Nancy Lee,” may be had of all Musicsellers in Wes and Country, each 2s, 
BooseEy & Co., 295 Regent Street, London. 


NEW EDITION OF GANOT’S PHYSICS. 
Now ready, large crown 8vo. illustrated by 4 Coloured Plates and 820 Woodcuts, 
price 15s, cloth, 


FLEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 

and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited with 
the Author’s sanction from GAaNot’s Lléments de Physique by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eighth Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

In the present edition no other change | fresh matter, has increased by about sixty 
has been made in the body of the work | pages the size of the book as it stood in 
than a slight alteration in the sizeof the | the Seventh Edition. The new matter in- 
page, which, with the addition of some | cludes sixty-two additional illustrations. 


By the same Translator, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

ANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL 

READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Second Edition, revised; with a 
Coloured Plate and 464 Woodcuts. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


CABINET EDITION. 
WV ORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Monthly 


Volumes.—Volumes published : 
ROMOLA. 2 vols. 


SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, axp BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 
ADAM BEDE. Vol.I. [This day. 
A delightfal of Eliot's works........In size, type, and paper, everything 


at could be wis A the 
excellently printed ‘edition George Eliot's writings.” —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 63. 
The Story is Told by Aporruvs SEGRAVE, 
the Youngest of Three Brothers. 


Extracts from Reviews. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.—* And by way of contrast we turn to a book as unique 
and rare in its kind as the other is common, the anonymous novel,in one modest volume, 
called‘ Marmorne.’ This is a very remarkable book.”’ 
ATEER BUM —‘* These remarks have been carried to unwonted length, though not more 
than the book seems to us to deserve from its unwonted merits.” 
SPECTATOR.—* Extremely fascinating, and eminently picturesque.” 
GRAPHIC.—" Undoubtedly a book of mark that one should read.” 
HOME NEWS.—" Full of fascination and of charm.” 
WORLD.—“ Written with a skill and a power that are truly admirahle.” 
WILLIAM BLAcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


"THE STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel Mrapows 

TAYLon, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug.” “ Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” &c. Edited 
by his DAUGHTER. With Preface by REEV B.. and 

“ This simple ive of the id kind-hearted man 
was able to exert over the people who came ai his Tale. ist Edinburgh Revi jew. 

“’ No novel that the author of ‘Tara’ ever wrote has a more romuutic interest, or is more 


diversified by 
oan rt from its value, t f experiences, which it 


he v of the de o 
the literary charme and me oe a humour in whieh the book abounds, make it 
ve! very pleasant to read,” W 
n conclusion, we can onl: advise all to read ‘ The of Lie. "Athenee 
“ Nowhere will the reader find a better yeqgereptatig of the 
English have won their lordship over India.” — 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & ion Edinburgh and London. 


At all the Libraries, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? A Tale. By Major-General 


G. HaMLEY, late of the we Engincers. 


story is with consummate, and therefore with entirely concealed, art. Its 
lies in its simplicity, and it is LL most powerful and the most pi which we have read for 
Guilty, or Not Guilty? fe quite outside the ordi novels, snd 
bed er, ality, or ot Gui quite outside the ordinary type of nove am 
this account, as well as by dint of its intrinsic ais ineriees it will make it wot Bg "Scots a sis 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


wos ¥ YOUR LAWYER? I haven't required one since I 
of EVERY ta SOWN LAWYER, bye (post tree 86 stampa), whic 
thoroughly epitoms of the lowe of this saving of Law 
Will shortly appear.—Now in press. 
THE WHOLE MEAL BREAD QUESTION, in a Dietetic, 
> ona 5 Moticinal Point of View ; with a Sketch of Bakers and Baking, Past 


Economic. 
and Present. Post 
W. HILL & go. Bihopeets Street, E.C.; or to T. C. Hzawoop, 2% Paternoster 


MARBMORNE. 


by which the 


THE NEW LITERARY JOURNAL. 


On Saturday, April 6, will be ready, at all Booksellers’, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


LIGHT. 
A Weekly Journal of Criticism and Belles-Lettres. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


PROSPECTUS, 


LIGHT is founded on the assumption that there is still room for a journal of the 
higher culture, which will endeavour to aveid,on the one hand, the dulness of -— 
= — of literature, and, on the other, the flippancy of the new journals of 
ashion. 
LIGHT, while representing in its critical portions the best thought of the time, 
will not disdain amusement; and its Supplement, to which the best writers of 
= day will contribute, will “fit it in all respects to become the journal of Cultivated 
omes. 

LIGHT will give full prominence to Literature, Art, Science, and the Drama. 
In every number will appear a Literary History of the Week, which will render the 
reader au fait of every important literary event. 
LIGHT will be written earnestly, for earnest men. In the section called “ Reli- 
gion and Science” it will touch, lightly but reverently, on those great subjects which 
affect the past and future of human na a” and which, however much we avoid or 
forget them, are still the only subjects of*Bupreme interest to human beings. 
LIGHT will receive Contributions from eminent men in all departments of Lite- 
rature. The following distinguished Writers have already promised to contribute to 
the Feuilletcn, or Weekly Supplement : 

CHARLES READE, Author of **Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Framley — &e. 

R. D. BLACKMOBE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. 

THOMAS HARDY, Author of “ — from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 

The Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” 

Mrs. RIDDELL. Author of Seo — 

Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of * Patty,” 

The Author of “ The Queen of &e. 

JOHN DENNIS, Author of “ Studies in English Literature,” &c. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 

Hon. RODEN NOEL, Author of “ Beatrice,” &c. 

DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of ** Women of Fashion,” &c. 

G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Shelley : a Critical Biography.” 

The Author of “St. Abe,” “ White Rose and Red,” &c. 
Writers equally eminent will contribute to the Critical Portion of this Journal, 
but their Articles, with certain exceptions, will be unsi 


In No. I. will appear ; 
MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST ELECTION. 
THE DEATH OF A CZAR. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
A BALLAD. By the Author of * St. Abe.” 
SHROVETIDE IN IRELAND. By the Author of “ Queen of Connaught.” 
THE IMPULSIVE LADY OF CROOME CASTLE. By THomas Harpy. 
CRITICISMS, REVIEWS, SOCIAL ESSAYS, OPEN Se. = and the First 
Chapters of THE LA DY OF LAUNAY, by ANTHONY TROLLO: 
LIGHT will be issued every Saturday. 6d., and on the Ist of le Month, in 
Coloured Wrapper (under the title of LIGHT MAGAZINE), 6d. The Monthly 
Issue will consist of the Feuilletons, or Supplements alone. 


OFFICE OF “LIGHT,” 157 STRAND, W.C. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For APRIL (32s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings : 

1. PHILOSOPHY AND ART, after D. Huytrxeton. 

2. WAITING FOR THE COUNTESS, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 

3. THE TOILETTE, after A. LUDWIG. 
Literary Contents: Norway. Chapter16. By R.T. Pritchett, F.S.A. Illustrated; Mar- 
garet F. Foley. By Miss Margaret Howitt ; Fare thee well, Loved One! By William Howitt; 
Photography by Artificial Light ; Photochromy; Art-Objects from the Site of Troy ; Royal 
Tapestry Works, Windsor ; Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. Illustrated; Art at 
Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price 1s. 6d.; Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CoyTENTS FoR APRIL: 


MAP SHOWING THE = CHANGES IN THE TERRITORIAL BOUNDA- 
OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


MAP OF THE — THE LINES OF PROPOSED 


THE THE TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES OF 
THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN (Surveys of Lieut. Lucien N. B. Wyse). 
ESKIMO REPORTS RESPECTING SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S EXPEDITION. 
THE VALLEY OF THE YENESEI (H. SEEBony). 

MEMOIRS OF HANS HENDRIK, THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER. (Conclusion.) 

THE DOUBLE DELTA OF THE WHANG-HO, OR YELLOW RIVER, IN 
CHINA (SAMUEL MossMAN). 

THE BEGINNING—GRUITHUISEN (H. P. Maer). 

REVJEWS : * Statistical Account of Bengal,” “ Perak,” “The Country of the 


Moo. 
CARTOGRAPUY-LOG-BOOK NOTES—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 
THE STATIST of to-day, MABOM 30, contains Articles 


rr IN THE BANK RATE 
ACTS AS ip FLOATING DEBT. 


THE CONGRESS NEGOTIATIONS. 

WAR INDEMNITIES 

MIDDLE-CLASS INCC 
THE LANDLORDS’ BILL ‘TO AR THE PRICE OF MEAT. 

RAILWAY TRAFFICS FOR THE CURRENT HALF-YEAR. 

ALARMING RADE. 

on “Our Food Supplies.” 


CONDITION OF THE COTLON T 
No. IV. of THE STATIST contained a 


Square, E.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 30, 1878. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for | 


insertion in the Forthcoming Namber of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 


the Publisher by the 6th and BILLS by the sth April. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIL. will be 


published on Wepnespay, April 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for | 


insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WepNespay, April 10ta. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. C. APRIL. 


CONTENTS :— 

Recent Illustrations of Naval Warfare. 
At Stratford-on-Avon. 
Martin’s Western Islands, 
Church Restoration. 
‘The Laws and Customs of the Ancient Irish 
The Limit of the Habitability of London. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton and Married Women. 
Paul Jones, ** the Pirate.” 
A Romance of the East Coast. 
Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE for APRIL 1878 


No. DCCL. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part I. 
FASHION AND FANCY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THeopore 
MINE IS THINE. Part X. 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 
THE STORM IN THE EAST. No. XI.—Reflective. 
TO ETHEL. By Austin Dossoy. 
THE EVE OF THE CONGRESS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXX. Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration, Carper 7. A New Light. 
Chapter 8. Triumph and Terror. Chapter 9. Visito 


HEREDITARY TRAITS. 
TRIPLEX. 
A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 
NORTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 
CANOSSA, 
WAR. 
“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chapter 26. Of Confession. Chap- 
ter 27. Sissy Enters into King Agag’s Feelings. Chapter 25. Broken Off. 
London : Sm1TH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free, per annum, IMs. 
(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Quarter! y Journal of 
Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, 
APRIL 1878. 
1. THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. By Rost. B. Drumonn, B.A. 
2. MR. DRUMMOND'S “JEWISH MESSIAH.” By T. K. CHrynr, M.A. 
3. BISHOP THIRLWALL’'S REMAINS. By CHar_es Bearp, B.A. 
4. THE CAMBRIDGE COMMISSION. By Perceval M. Lavrence, M.A. 
5. CUDWORTH’S MSS. ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. By Courrsey Kenny, M.A. 
6. MIGUEL SERVETO-Y-REVES.—I. By ALEXANDER Gorvos, M.A. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London: and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


and the 
PpAkis EXHIBITION. 
"ART. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reproductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
International Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to th to the detailed criticisms of ditferent 
sections, 


M q VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


(THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 
of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


"ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews va the 


Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etchings and E Fg 
of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 


For APRIL (1878) 


CONTAINS : 
RUSSIA AND INDIA. By Colonel Cursney. 
| TUE BRITISH EMPIRE: Mr. Lowe and Lord Blachford. By Sir JoLivs Voor 
| CAN JEWS BE PATRIOTS? By Rabbi HERMANN ADLER. 
“a AND EVIL OF EXAMINATION. By Canon Barry, Principal of King's 
ROUND THE WORLD IN THE SUNZEAM. Conclusion—with Map. 
Brassey, M.P. 
MAN AND SCIENCE: a Reply. By Dr. Eva. 
VIRCHOW ON HE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By Professor CLIFFORD. 
THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. No. II. By R. W. Dae. 
ENGLAND’S POLICY AT THE CONGRESS. By Epwarp Dicey. 


By Tuomas 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTs For APRIL: 
POSITIVISM ON AN ISLAND: the New Paul and Virginia. By W. BR 
MALLOCKE. 
FACTS OF INDIAN PROGRESS. By Professor Monier WU1Intlams. 
WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. By Frances Power Conse. 
JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. STantey 
JEvoxs. ILI. The Experimental Methods. 
THE MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. By Francis PEEK. 
MR. FROUDE'’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Il. 
THE IRIS OF HOMER, AND HER RELATION TO GENESIS IX. 11—17. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, Considered in a 
Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by : 
Rev. Professor SaLMon, D.D, Rev. Joun Hunt, D.D. 
Principal TULLocn. Rev. Professor J. H. JELLETT. 
Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, Rev. Epwakp WHITE. 


Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, Rev. R. F. Litr.epate, D.C.L. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


‘THE 


No. I. (APRIL 1878), price 2s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Published Quarterly. 


CONTENTS : 
Ethics of the New Ace. 
Astrology in India, 
Mystical Poetry. 
Modern 
Dante and Beatri 
The Sentiment of a rtalit 
A Stance with Mrs. Mary Michal lL 
arimag in France. No. I.—'To Paray-le-Monial. 
syche 
10. Buddhism pe Christianity. 
ll. The Miracle Land. 


Epwarp W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane. 


REVIEW. 


od 


No. CV. New Serics 69. Price 3s. 6d. APRIL, 1378. 


THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


Authority of the Medico-Psychol ion) 


y ). Edited by HENRY MAUDSLEY 
M.D., and T. CLoustoy, M.D. 
CONTENTS : 
1. ey oe idual and Social Responsibility in Criminal Cases. By Dayid 
icoison, M. 

2. The Varieties of General Paralysis. By W. Julius Mickle, M. 

3. Spurious Hydrophobia, By w. sauder Lindsay, M.D. 

4. The Physiology of some Phases of the Poetic Mind. By Frederick 7 Treves, M. R.C.S. 

5. The Electro-Neural Pathology of Insanity. By A. H. Newth, M.D. 

6. The County Government Bill. By an English Medical Superintendent. 


Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the Quarter—Reviews— Psychological Retrospect 

—Notes and News—Meeting of the Psychological Association, &c. a i 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 

J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Sue JGGESTIVE FURNITURE.—See THE BUILDER of this 


k; also for Tilustrations of Infectious Wards, Berkshire Hospital : and Italian 
Gothic America—Comments on the Academy Lectures—Gray’s Inn—The Prop. se 
Model Bye-Laws—Gymnastics— Brown Stone Houses in America—St. Leonard’s—Ventilation, 
&c. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


| "ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


No. X. (APRIL 1878) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
MND : a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
NOTE-DEAFNESS. By GRANT ALLEN. 
2. THE QU } ayaa OF VISUAL PERCEPTION IN GERMANY (IL) By 
AMES SCLL 
3. NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA. By F. PoLiock 
4. ON THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GEOMETRICAL ‘AXIOMS aL.) By 
Professor H. HELMHOLTZ. 
5. PHTLOSOPHY IN EDUCATION (1.) ByJ. A. Stewart. IT. By the Epiror. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, NOTES AND &e. By 
»fessor ADAMSON, Lee, D. G. Tuompson, A. J. BALFour, M.P., 
a JEVONS, and others. 


WILLIAMs & Noroatr, 14 bert Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


6d. ; post free, 73d. 
ver HERALD for APRIL. Part OCCCXIX. 
PURE LITERATURE. 
Sate in Teference speaks of “* The Family 
LEADING ARTICLES AND ESSAYS. 


The British Quarterly Review says :— * There is is a Rn ween leading article or essay 
every week upon some subject of an 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
The Saturday Revi “Its novels and tales 
h day Review says +— are quite as well written as the best 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Saturday Review says :—* The editor is the cation of 
un ‘The Answers to Cor dents cannot be fictiti life history 
tmbodied in almost each of them.” 


64. ; post free, 74d. 
PAMILY HERALD for APRIL. Part COCCXIX. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE.—ENGLAND to CALCUTTA 


by the ‘gam ROUTE, as conducted in By the late FREDERICK WALTER 
Simus, Esq.. F.R.A.S., F.G.S., M. Inst . late Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
India; Author “Practical” “Tunnelling,” Surveying and Levelling,” «c. Edited by his 
Son 
“6 A capital description of the journey from England to Calcutta as performed overland thirty 
years ago.” —European Mail. 

* Pleasantly written.’’"—Graphic. 
“ A compact and useful account.”—Saturday Review. 


London : Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BURNS in DRAMA; together with SAVED LEAVES. 
Edited by J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

Edinburgh : EpMONSTON & COMPANY, 88 Princes Street. 

mdon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


| RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 
“ This little volume contains much cleverness and some 


poe: 
rit tish wart Review, October 1867. 
“His best characteristics are b thenceum, 1867, 
‘ebruary 26 


and good i satire. 
“ Well worthy of publication and preservation. ”__ Manchester ae, F le 
“This volume is a Ld curiosity.’ "Public Opinion, May 4, 1867. 
“ Like the works of er Prout.""—Sunday Times, May 5, 1867. 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street. 
Just published, demy Svo. 16s. 


ISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. I. Henry VIII. AD. 1529-1337. By 
RICHARD WATSON D1xoy, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


* It is seldom, indeed, thet a book tains so much alike of independent thought 
and of conscientious labour.” Athen 


< Ww e do not hesitate to say that itis sthe best history of the Reformation yet written from the 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DECAY of CHURCHES: a Spiritual Outlook, 
The old order changeth.”—TENyysoy. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


AX es ESSAY on the DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE. By NeEwMaN, D.D. New Edition, revised by the Author, 


‘WILLI4M STEVENS. 421 Strand, London, And all Newsvendors and Railway Stations. 


M. PICKERING, 19% Piccadilly, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Next week, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of | 


NEW WORK BY MR. FERGUSSON. 


Now ready, 4to. with 9 Plates and 79 Woodcuts, 42s. 


HN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Kaited by the Author | THE TEMPLES of the JEWS and other BUILDINGS 


JoHN MA 
of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


in the HARAM AREA at JERUSALEM. By JAmes FerGusson, F.R.S., 
‘ellow Royal Inst. Brit. Architects. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Mignon,” “ ” &c. 3 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Herwortn Drxon. 3 vols. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLESWoRTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“ Were we to classify this work we should give it a place by the side of Miss Edgeworth's and 
Miss Austen’s best novels modernized. plot a which is perfectly 


harming which appeal y to rs. Ihe characters 


BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Vol. XX VI.—THUCYDIDES. 
By the EDITOR. 
Ts published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


Each Volume may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 
HOMER'S ILIAD—HOMER’S ODYSSEY HERODOTUS — ©/SCHYLUS — XENO- 


Fraser, Author of “A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


CSAR — VIRGIL — HORACE ~ CICERO — PLINY'S LETTERS — JUVENAL — 


oA decided remarkable novel, so full of and vested interest, and so piquant, that no | pr atrus and TERENCE—TACITUS—LIVY—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 


ly lay it down un’ 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 5 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art, * Madge’ surpasses all Lady 
Hardy’s pre soviens ents.” —Morning Post. 


PROPERTIUS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGIL STREET. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


NEWCOMES. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. HOLDSWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


Large crown 8vo. 610 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL LAWYER: 


A Handbook of Legal Information on all Subjects of Interest 
and Importance in the various relations of Life. 


By W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq. 


Of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law ; Author of ** The Law of Landlord ae ~ rad 
“The County Court Guides" Law of Wills and Executo: 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 2is. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
New Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo. with Woodcuts by G. Cruikshank, cloth. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN: His Wonderful Travels, Sur- 


prising Ad and Hi Escapes. 


Tilustrated with full-page curious 4s. 


” ” Ss, 6d. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, heapside. 


A NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, 
To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 
ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, SEDGES, AND GRASSES. 
The Publishers notify that they will issue a New Edition of the above, in 
Twelve Monthly Parts (or Divisions) at 5s. each. 
Royal 8vo. stiff wrapper, 5s. the First Part or Division of 


ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ineluding the FERNS, SEDGES, and GRASSES. Containing 23 pages | 


of Plates, printed in Colours, embodying 160 subjects. 
In ped this New Edition, the Publishers would call attention to the following improve- 


men 
The Plates have been recoloured from Nature, where necessary ; and the Printing in Colours 


most carefully attended to. 
The leszerpress has been ‘printed at one time throughout, giving to the entire work a com- 


lete uniformi 

“e Each S Second 1 Division will complete a Volume, with its perfect Index, and each Division 

will contain from 20 to 30 Coloured Plates. The W ork, when complete, will contain 319 Piates. 
A Specimen Copy can be seen at any Booksellers’, 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 

Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
A ee by it. By HucH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

PROTOPLASM. By Lionet S. Buatz. Third Edition, Plates, 
1 5 

London 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH — 
Twenty-cighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY, 
By “ Drrecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.”’ 

“**Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these‘ Reve- 

and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


Published this day, post svo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
A Tale. 
Page. It is a kind of history. 


Sly. Well, we'll see’t. Come, madam wife, sit by my side, 
And let the world slip: we shall ne’er be younger. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WITIHL NEARLY TWO THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 
2 vols. super royal 8vo. handsomely bound, £2 12s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF CERAMIC ART 


IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

From the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 
By LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


“*The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A.’—Late years have 


seen the production of several learned works on the general subject ‘of Pottery and Porcelain. 
But this is the only work devoted to the whole range of British Ceramics, and to that depart- 
ment exclusively. We may remark, in cone! usion, that the tex t is embeliis: and illustrated 
with a couple of thousand z g3.""—Zimes. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 2% IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, March 30, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAID ELLICE. By Tueo. Grrr, Author of 


“ Pretty Miss Bellew,” &c. 3 vols, 31s, 6d. (This day. 


THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


Sea. By SypNey Mostyn, Author of ‘* The Surgeon’s Seeret,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artuur Lewis, 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “Too Late,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ A very touching story.”—Standard. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE ont Monro, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


E. Surp.ey, Author of “ Gabriel Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 


By Mary 


lations,’ 
related.”— Public 
London: & Co., King William Street. Strand. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


CONTESTS : 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALASIA. By C. W. PURNELL. 
MAZZINI. By Freperic W. H. MYEns. 
MODERN JAPAN. II. By Sir Davip WEDDERBURY. 
THE RESETTLEMENT OF TURKEY. By Sir G. Camppe.y, M.P. 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND MORALITY. By A.C. Lyaui. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 
MEMORIALS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. By the Eprror. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. IV. By HeReERT SPENCER. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By WILLIAM Jack. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
This day, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Edgar Giberne, 12s. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


ON the FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes, By Major J. S, Campion. 
Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s, 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at HOME and on the CONTINENT. By “ WILDFOWLER,” 
“ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches 


French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury PALiser. Imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


| 
THE DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to 


the Characters and principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By | 
Large 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, with Additions by A, WHEELER. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Early in April, 3 vols. 


IS HE POPENJOY? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


ON the BANKS of the DELAWARE: a Tale. 


By the Author of ** The Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE HISTORY of MARGARET MORTON. 


By A ConTEMPORARY. 3 vols. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; or, the Cost of a Vow. 


By Mera Orrep, Author of ‘‘A Long Time Ago,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


WORKS BY REV. DR. HANNA, 
Author of “The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” * 


6 vols. extra fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 30s. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Also, separate volumes, cloth extra, gilt edges, each 5s. 


THE PASSION WEEK. 


Fifth Thousand. 


THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 
PASSION. 
THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE 
RESURRECTION. 


Fifth Edition. 


[March 30, 1878. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “Tinsleys’” and fing 
genuine recreation. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, 6d. 


THE PATHS of HONOUR and of SHAME. 


With Preface. By the Right Ilon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sirong” and 


“Kris”). By Major Frep. MCNair (late Royal Artillery), Colonial and 
Surveyor-General, Straits Settlements, late Officiating 1f.M. Chief Commissioner, Perak; 
Fellow of the Linnwan Society, &c.; Assuciate, Institute Civii Engineers. 1 vol. &vo, 
with numerous I\lustrations and Mays, 21s. ready. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Morgan, Miss Berry. Duchess of Marlborough, Harrict 
Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, Countess of Blessington, Mrs. Inchbald,” 
Madame d’Arblay, 


WOMEN of FASHION, and Representative 


Women in Letters and Society. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


Attic Salt, Roman Satire, Comycke Classicks, Fragmentary Classical Fun, 
Pseudo-Classical Fun, Troubadour Fun, ac. 


FUN, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. Maurice 
Davies, Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. [Now ready. 


Ghosts of the London Midnight. Saturday Nicht at the Cat. The London Rough, A Shady 
Industry, The Vampire Bride, Gav: L.rds at Large, A Night with Thieves, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON ; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustratiuns. 12s. 
ready. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Axzerr 


D. VaNnpDaM, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


THISTLE-DOWN: a Book of Lyrics. By 


WILLIAM WINTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Now ready. 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


MIRTH 
and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be | 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the | 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 
Author of “Our Boys,” “ Married in’ Haste,” “Cyril's Success,” &c. Is no ady 
every Bookseller's and Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. ‘ipa 


The WORLD says: * We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. UH. J. Byron.” 7 . 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By W. H. 


AINsWorTH, Author of “ The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Fiorence Marryat, 


Author of * Fighting the Air,” &c. 3 vols. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


RISE: a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAmMes ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


SO YOUNG, MY LORD, AND TRUE. 
By CHARLES QUENTIN. 3 vols. 


LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. By Sesanus. 


3 vols. 


STRAFFORD. By H. Barron Baker, Author 


of “ French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution,” &e. 3 vols. 


A MATCH in the DARK. By Arraur 


SKETCHULEY (GEORGE Rose, M.A.), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” &c. 2 vols. 


TWO LOVES. By Mrs. C. Martiy, Author 


of “ Petite’s Romance,” “ Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,” &c. J'vols. 


A LITTLE STEPSON. By Frorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern 


London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,” &c. 2 vols. 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not To Be. 


By STEPHENSON. 3 vols. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological 


Romance. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 8 vols. 
A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a New 


Novel. 3 


THE LOVE THAT KILLS. By W. G. 


WUu1s, Author of “ The Wife’s Evidence,” the Plays of * Charles the First.” “ E: 
Aram,” “Jane Shore,” &c. Illustrated Wrapper, 2s, "L¥ow 


In preparation, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 2s. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Miss Frorence 


Marnryar, Author of “Love's Conflict,” “ Woman egainst Woman,” “ Her Lord and 
Master,” &c. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pril 2, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in "SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Norman Lockyer. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra and 
numerous Engravings on Wood. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By Epwarp Dowpex, Author of “ Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” &c. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 303. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT, with Personal 


Reminiscences of the Country. By Jieut.-General ALBERT Fyrcur, C.S.L, 
late Chief Commissioner of Lritish Burma. With Steei Portraits, Chromo- 
jphs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CivILiAn. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SERVIA. By Captain J. W. Gamorer, R.N. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. By GERHARD Vicror Lecater. Translated from the German 
by Peter Loninak, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” (immediately, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. Portuguese Text, 


with Translation by J. J. AUBERTIN. With Map and Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MEDUSA; and other Poems. By Lady 


CHARLOITE ELLIOT. 
Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOLD at TWILIGHT: Stories in Verss, 
Songs, &c. By A.J. R. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES in TENNYSON’S IDYLLS. By 


HENry ELsDALe. 


“ The whole essay is | Its yee is careful, intelligent, and discerning ; its style 
is singularly cultivated and refined.” —scuts: 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, SAMUEL Cox. 


We are ery to a emg the ability, the richness of textual resources, and the felicity 
etunseaeee illustration which mark these pages, as they do Mr. Cox's writiugs generally, 
ian. 


32mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


AT the COMMUNION TIME: a Manual for 


the HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynks, Editor of 
“* Home Songs for Quiet Hours.” With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Derry and RaPHor. 

*,* Can also be had bound in French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 3s. ; 
ealf or Turkey morocco, 3s. 6a. 


Price 6d. 


INDIAN FINANCE DEFENDED: ao Refuta- 


tion of the Opinion, too generally held, that British India is overburdened 
with Debt and Taxation. 


Price 6d. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE of 1877; being a 


Statement of the Measures Proposed by the Government mn India po the 

Prevention and Relief of Famines in the Protons as comprised in Speeches 

d Sir JoHN the Hon. AsuLry EDEN, and His Excellency 
YITON. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NOTES on CAVALRY TACTICS. By a 


CAVALRY OFFICER. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES.—Vol. II. The 


REGIMENT and BRIGADE. By Major Wuco Hervie. Translated by 
Colonel Sir LUMLEY GRAHAM. With numerous Diagrams. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 63. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By GeonGe Merepirn, With Frontispiece. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By 


AGNES PavL, Author of “Dorothy,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a New Novel. 


By J. Masterman, Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar'?""—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. CCIX., for APRIL 1878, 


CONTESTS: 
1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. Continued. 
2. DR. DORAN. 
3. THE YEOMAN'S STORY. 
4. CRUIKSHANK. 
5. ROULADES AND ENTRECHATS. 
6. A MOTHER'S PROTEST. 
7. MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
8 TAORMINA. 
9. JET; er Face or her Fortune. By Mrs. EDWARDES, Author of “ Archie 

Lovell,” &c. Continued. 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each, 


NOTICE—CAPTAIN STANLEY’S 


ST. PETERSBURG to PLEVNA. With 


Conversations with the chief Russian Diplomatists, Generals, &c. 
Just ready, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. Translated 


from the German of Professor Max Duncker by Evetyn Aszort, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


This work of Professor Duncker’s is —~ ™~ first history of the ancient world 
the publication of which will be 1 section of historical 
students. The translator's work could ante be improved. For the English 
reader it is throughout an English book. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de STAAL 
From the Original, by Batuurst. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Miss Bathurst has done a real service in translating these memoirs, so original, so 
characteristic of their country and their age, so true an image of the society that 
grew out of the systems and ideas of Louis XIV. The whole life is one of the 
oddest ever described, and for that reascn it would be worth while to read its 
history, even if that history were not so racily told as it is, 


A BOOK of MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


Collected from every available source by FrepericK Crowesr, 
Author of “ The Great Tone Poets.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. By Cuarves W. Woop. Demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MISS GRANT’S 
“MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“My Heart's in the Highlands” will distinctly add to its author’s reputation as 
a writer of novels far above the average. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Kavanacu, 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. 


FELIX DAHN’S 


STRUGGLE for ROME. From the German 


by Liry Wotrrsony. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A SECOND EDITION OF MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL is now ready, at all 


Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRUTH. 


The best pitce de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
for many a day. 
WORLD. 


This nove! will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


CONTENTS 


| 
Recent Illustrations of Naval Warfare. | 
At Stratford-on-Avon. | 


Martin’s Wes/ern Islands. 

Charch Restoration. 

The Laws and Customs of the Ancient Irish. 

The Limit of the Habitability of London. 

‘The Hon. Mrs. Norton and Married Women. 

Paul Jones, the Pirate.’ 

A Romance of the East Coast, 

Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES; 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of Nations and British 
Trade Prospects. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


| 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With 7 Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, and 109 Woodcuts, 
8vo. 21s. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS; a Correspondence 


from the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, 
Dalmatia, and Slavonia, during the year 1877. By ARruur J. Evans, B.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. price 73. 6d. (On Saturday next, 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt. 


containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada, By the Rev. Frank Jones, | 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth | 
extra, gilt edges. [Nearly ready. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. | 


By R. Boswortu Sait, M.A. Assistant-Master, Harrow School. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Maps and Plans and Two Illustrations. [in April. 


The LAKE DWELLINGSof SWITZERLAND, 


and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. Ketter. Translated by Jonn E. Lee, 
P.S.A. F.G.8. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with very numerous 
Illustrations. Price 42s. 


The ROMAN FORUM: a_ Topographical 


Study. By F. M. Nicnos, M.A. F.S.A. formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. With Maps, Plans and Woodcuts. 8Svo. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in! 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mente p’Acriens, | 
D.D. Translated by W. L. R. Cares. Vou. VIL. Completion. 8vo. price 21s. 
(On Saturday next. 


PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited and supplemented with Chapters on the Chemistry of the Metals, &c. 
by B. H. Paut, Ph.D. Pp. 1,000 with 698 Woodcvts. Svo. 42s. 


(Oa Saturday next. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of IN- 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (“ Tert-Books of Science.”) By WILLIAM ALLEN 
MILLER, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. With 71 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Re-edited by A. Bary, LL.D. and A. S. TayLor, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. ATkINsoN, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. | 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. | 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY | 
Frovupe, M.A. 


LiBrRary EprrTion, Twelve Volumes, Svo. £8 18s. 
CauInET Epirion, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo. 72s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JaMES ANTHONY FroupDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


RITUAL of the ALTAR; the Order of the 


Holy Communion according to the Use of the English Church. Edited by the 
Rev. OxBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Second Edition, rubricated; with a Frontispiece 
and 70 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Ep>warp HanoLp 
Brownz, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


OUTLINES of GENERAL or DEVELOP- 


MENTAL PHILOLOGY, INFLECTION. By R. G. Laruam, M.A. M.D. | 
&c. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


REMARKS on the BUDGET of 1877: a 


Speech delivered in the House of Commons, April 23, 1877. By the Rt. Hon. 
= “{ E, CHILDERS, M.P. Extracted by permission from Hansard’s Debates. 
vo. Is, 


London, LONGMANS & CO. : 


| PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By W. De Wivetestir 


ABNEY, F.R.S. Captain in Corps of the Royal Engineers, and late Instructor 
in Chemistry and Photography at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham. With 105 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


On the STRENGTH of MATERIALS and 


STRUCTURES: the Strength of Materials as depending on their quality and 
as ascertained by Testing Apparatus; the Strength of Structures, as 
depending on their form and arrangement, and on the Materials of which they 
arecomposed. By Joun ANDexrson, C.E, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. The CHEMISTRY of CARBON and its COMPOUNDS, By 
Henry E. AnMSTRONG, Pb.D. F.C.S. With 8 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. A Description 


of Details of Railway Construction subsequent to the completion of the 
Earthworks and Masonry ; including a short Notice of Railway Rolling stock. 
By J. W. Barry. With 207 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


METALS, their PROPERTIES and TREAT- 


MENT. By CHaktrs Loupon BLoxaM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London. With 105 Wood Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. 


Gooveve, M.A. [rice 3s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, designed 


for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Gooprve, M.A. With 257 
Woodcats. Price 3s. 


The ART of ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 


including all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gore, LL.D. 
With 56 Woodcuts. Price 63. 


ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. By the 


Rev. WILLIAM NATHANIEL GrirrIN, B.D. sometime Fellow of St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 


FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS. L. & E. Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh. Price 3s. 6d. 


| THEORY of HEAT. By J. Crerxk Maxwett, 


M.A. LL.D. Edin. F.R.SS. L. & E. With 41 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and MEN- 


SURATION. By CuHan.es W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of INOR- 


GANIC CHEMISTRY. By WILttAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
With 71 Woodcuts. Price 3s, 6d. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.F. 


and J. SIVEWRIGHT, M.A. With 160 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 
Descriptions of the Gauging and Measuring Instruments, the Handcutting 
Tools, Lathes, Drilling, Planing and other Machine Tools used by Engineers. 
by C. P. B. SHELLEY, Civil Engineer. With 209 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. Orro WitHeLmM THom&, Professor of Botany, School of 
Science and Art, Cologne. Translated by A. W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S. 
With 600 Woodcuts. Price 6s. 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


By T. E. THorrpr, F.R.S.E. Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. With 88 Woodcuts. Price 4s, 6d. 


MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. Tuorrr, F.R.S.E. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Andersonian University, Glasgow ; and M. M. Parrison 
Muir. Price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHE- 


MICAL PHILOSOPHY; the PRINCIPLES cf THEORETICAL and 
SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY. By WILLIAM A. TILDEN, B.Sc. London, 
F.C.S. With 5 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN; an 


Introduction to the Principles which determine the Arrangement and Pro- 
portion of the Parts of Machines, and a Collection of Rules for Machine 
Design. By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, B.Sc. Assoc. Inst. C.B. With 219 
Woodcuts. Price 3s. td. 


By the 
Rev. = - Watsox, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
*,* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 
London LONGMANS & CO. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in Her Majesty’s Commission, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


C»mpanion-Books to the Public Echo! Latin Primer, for 

. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Accuence and Simple Construction, price 23.6d. Parr I. Syntaz, 
price 3s. 


The KEY to Pants I. and Il. price 5s, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price ls, 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying sedate the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 
written use. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of 
Cambridge. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, New Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


PALZESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 


*,* The above four books form a Conrse of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from Canon KENNEDYy’s Child's Latin Primer; containing all that is 
necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s, 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By B. H. Kernen, 
D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
capes 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. Kexnepy, D.D. he. Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Dost 8vo. Maps, 10s. 6d. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, translated into English 


VERSE. By Jonn Commenon, M.A. late Corpus Professor of Latin, @ Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 93. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, or Livy,to be 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. M.A. 12mo. 3s.6d.—KEY, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Setreieition to the Wri ting of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo., 5s.—KEY, ds. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Jouy T. Ware, D.D. 
Oxon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz. the First 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. by Jonn T. Wurre, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S SELECT FABLES of PHEDRUS, with Notes 
and a New Vocabulary. By Joun T. Wuire, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS. 
Text, with Notes.’ Edited by Jony T, Wurre, DD. 12mo, 
ce 4s. 6d. 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor 
BECKER by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Fg mee "Translated from the German of Professor BECKER, by the Rey. 
F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTI- 

UITIES, with pag 2,000 Woodcuts from ancient Originals, illustrative of 

tho Tnteacted Arte and Social Life of the Greeks and Ro Romans. Third 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By HENRY MusGRAVE WILKtxs, M.A. Fellow of Merton College 
Oxford. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly for the Middle Classes in Schools. By H. M. wa, M.A. Nintb 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


Syntax of the “‘ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By 
H. M. Witkrns, M.A, Ninth Edition, Crown 8yo. 23. 6d.— KEY, 2s, 6d. 


RULES of LATIN SYNTAX on the plan of the Rev. Dr. 


—— Greek Grammar Rules. By H. M. Witkixs,M.A, Third Edition. 
vo. 28 


The LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE, for the use of the 
Junior Forms, By H. M. Witxins, M.A. 8vo. Is. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. 
WILKINS, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY or Progressive Latin 


Reading-Book for the Junior Middle Classes in Schools. By H. M. WILEIs, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—KEY, ds. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. Witxrss, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d.— KEY, 2s. 6a, 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 


based upon Bishop Wordsworth’s Accidence — Primer. By H. M. WILEINs, 
M.A. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


ae the First Four Books of the Odyssey, &c. _ with English 
Notes. By H. M. WiLkrins, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5: 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for 


the Use of Harrow School. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon of West- 
minster. Twelfth Edition. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative eee: 
and Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Fannar, D.D. F.R.8., 
Canon of Westminster. 8th Edition. 12mo. ds. éd. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. EDWARD ST. JOHN Parry, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition, with Indexes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Geo. LIppELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Roperr Scorr, 
D.D. Dean cf Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown 
4to. 36s, 


LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 


abridged from and Scorr’s “ Greeck-English Lexicon.” Sixteenth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, 


illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. ae of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 52s, 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. SECOND GREEK READER, is. 


FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, a up at the 
request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo. ls. 


A 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN READER, 3s.6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.S CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London : LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00.8 PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 


PHAETON. Eleventh Thousand. 

“ Also, I have had it long on my mind to name ‘ The Adventures of a 
Phaeton’ as a very delightful and wise book of its kind; very full of 
pleasant play, and deep and pure feeling ; much interpretation of some 
of the best points of German r; and, last and least, with pieces 
of description in it which I should be glad, selfishly, to think inferior 
to what the public praise in ‘ Modern Painters,’—I can only say, they scem 
to me quite as good.” —Mr. Rusk1x, in Fors Clavigera, March 1878. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. Twelfth Thousand. 


“ Pour gofiter dans tout ce qu’elle a d’exquis l'histoire des amours du 
peintre de Londres et de Ja fille des Hébrides, il fant la lire au grand air; 
cCest un roman d’été, et l’illusion est plus complete si l'on y peut ajouter le 
bruit du vent a travers les feuilles et les parfums d’une forét ou d’un champ. 
Une autre condition, c'est de ne point étre pressé. M. Wiiliam Black ne 
Vest jamais. Il ne sc lasse pas de promener son lecteur dans le monde 
inconnu qu’il a découvert, et l'on n’éprouve aucune envie de s’en plaindre, 
tant ces descriptions ont de charme, tant sont originales dans leur simplicité 

figures qu’on y rencontre.” 
“ Un Romancier Ecossais,” Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1, 1877. 


VIOLET. Eighth Thousand. 


“ We take it that an indefinable confusion of moods, a swift transition 
the humorous to the pathetic, is one of the signs of real literary 
genius, and assuredly it is very conspicuous in Mr. Black. No one shows 
more sympathetic delight in the brightest scenes of life and nature. No 
one revels more heartily in the delineation of a joyous character, or in the 
description of beautiful and bewitching scenery ; but the broad under-vein 
of melancholy will crop out from time to time, and when he is being 
wrought up towards the most brilliant inspiration in his stories, he almost 
invariably inclines to become sad and sombre........ And now ‘ Madcap 
Violet,’ with her wild spirits and irrepressible independence, is made to 
t the moral of the vicissitudes of life, while her buoyancy is extinguished 
unmitigated tragedy. We are inclined to cling to the good old tradition 
of the final triumph of love and virtue in the shape of brightening fortunes 
and a happy marriage. But if ingeniously-wrought sympathy and the 
excitement of an intense emotional interest are the tests of a powerful and 
successful novel, we place Mr. Black’s ‘ Madcap Violet’ in a very high rank 


By the same Author. 
(GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
(THE MAID of KILLEENA, and other Tales. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHINA : a History of the Laws, Manners, 


and Customs of the People. By the Venerable Jonny Henry Gray, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W.Gow Grecor. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 140 Illustrations, 32s. 

“Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinese life 
which has ever been published.”—Athenaum, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ ¢ Benedicta’ is a novel of great excellence, and one which must takea 
very high place in any attempt to range the fiction of the current year in 
order of merit.’’—Jvhn Bull. 


“ART AT HOME SERIES."—NEW VOLUME. 


(THE BEDROOM and BOUDOIR. By Lady 


Barker. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


GHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: an Attempt to 


Determine their Chronological Order. By the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, M.A. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. (This day. 


[NSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack Tcke. Crown S8vo, 
price 6s. [Next week, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcoms, 


LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. Royal 8vo. with 112 Illustra- 
tions and 5 Maps of the Stars, cloth extra, 18s, {This 


MONEY. By Francis A. Warker, Professor 


of Political Economy and History, in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
College, Author of ** The Wages Question.” 8vo. 16s. [This day. 


Monthly, price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXXII. (for APRIL). 


CONTENTS : 
1. SEBASTIAN. By Katuantve Cooper. Chapters 10—12, 
2. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By Rev. Canon Farrar, 
3. FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN, 
4. DAPHNE. 
5. THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. By Professor STANLEY LEATHES, 


6. THE RAPID TRANSPORTATION OF ARMIES. By James H. Hayniz 
Captain U.S. Army. 


7. THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. By Rev. A. T. Davipson. 

8. TWO SONNETS. By Mrs. Mouton. 

9. AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BURIAL LAWS. By Rev. G. H. Curreis. 
10. ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN. By Professor Max Miuier. 


THE SECOND PART OF 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND WOODCUTS. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L, 
Price 3s, 6d. 


To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts, 


SEVENTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs of a Disciple 
of the Lord. 8vo. 12s. 


“ The rule seems to be rigorously carried out of introducing nothing into 
the statements or descriptions which does not tend to show the historical 
fact isa = the work to which we cannot 
assent, but the we can say 0 that it brings us v ni 
living Christ.”—Christian World, 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the 
Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By RowLanp HAMILToN. 
8vo. 12s. (This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


PRIMER of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


W. SrantEy JEvons, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political Economy, 
University College, London. 18mo, 1s, (This day. 


SIXTH THOUSAND, just ready. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 


Study of Nature. By Professor Huxey, F.R.S, Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


(GREECE (RAMBLES and STUDIES in). 


By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map and New Chapters on the Excavations at Mycene and Olympia, 
crown 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

“The author's acquaintance with his snbject is such as few scholars 
possess. It gives a peculiar vividness and interest to this volume, which 
has also the advantage of liveliness, a power of observation, anda faculty 
for description which learned travellers do not always possess.""— Spectator. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By 


H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and C. ScnorLtewmen, F.R.S., Professors of Che- 
mistry, Owens College, Manchester. Vol. I. The NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENT. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Portrait of Dalton, 21s, 


“This book is beyond question facile princeps among the works of its 
class. Indeed we have had nothing approaching to it in magnitude or 
importance, since the completion of Henry Watts’ great encyclopedic 
work.” —Leeds Mercury. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Suturday, March 30, 1878, : 
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